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Just eighty years have elapsed since Junius, in 
the most emphatic of his writings, his Dedication 
to the English Nation, asserted that he was the 
sole depositary of his own secret, and that it should 
perish with him. During that period the question 
of his identity has engaged the attention, and fre- 
quently occupied the pens, of our most experienced 
politicians and subtle critics. Perhaps the confi- 
dence with which he defied detection may have had 
its share in stimulating inquiry. Sir Roger de 
Coverley gratified his friend the Spectator with a 
sight of the nose of a fux which had cost him not 
only fifteen hours’ hard riding, but the loss of a 
brace of geldings and half his dogs. The nose 
itself, though carefully preserved and distinguished 
by a mark of honor, appeared, we dare say, to the 
silent man not one whit worthier than other noses 
gained with half the fatigue and hazard. In all 
such cases, whether the exercise be mental or 
bodily, it is the toil which dignifies the trophy. 

This question, however, is of a nature pecveiarly 
calculated to engage the English mind. If ever 
solved, it must be solved, not by a mere effort of 
the intellect, like a mathematical problem, but by 
the evidence of facts, in much the same manner as 
questions of guilt or innocence, of right or wrong, 
are determined in our courts of law ; and as we 
may justly boast that we have attained a higher 
position as to all matters depending upon the clear- 
ness and certainty of evidence than any other peo- 
ple, it cannot be thought surprising that this point 
of disputed identity should have been minutely ex- 
amined by so many able minds. 

And the author of these ‘‘ Letters’? must, as it 
has been well observed, be sought for in narrow 
limits. He could not have been one of those ob- 
scure professors of literature who are to be found 
by thousands in our own day. He must have 
moved in the highest rank of political life; he 
must have been contemptuous of the emoluments 
of authorship. That these compositions, spreading 
over a period of about five years from first to last, 
should have been the only effort of the alert and 
energetic intellect which produced them, is most’ 
unlikely. When Junius is really discovered, we 
shall probably see him disappearing, like a storm- 
cloud, from one part of the political horizon to 
burst with thunder and lightning in another. The 
great difficulty has always been to find among the 
public men of his time one who united his restless 
and vigorous capacity with his peculiar partialities, 
his violent resentments, his amazing command of 
information, his general opinions, and, we must 
add, his total want of principle. Of all those per- 
sons yet named—some on mere conjecture—not 
one displays the elemental qualities of that charac- 
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ter which Junius, however unconsciously, has 
drawn of himself. 

We are inclined to believe that had the true man 
ever been so much as named, all uncertainty on the 
subject would have ceased before this, for truth is 
always progressive. There is in its very nature 
an attractive power, which collects evidence and 
light about it, with ever-accumulating force and 
splendor, until scepticism itself is silenced. Error 
is changing and multiform, because it never thor- 
oughly contents the understanding ; truth is per- 
manent and uniform, because it supplies every 
requisite, fur conviction. From the time when 
Copernicus expounded the solar system, every ad- 
vance in science has but served to confirm his doc- 
trine. 

The separate treatises which have recently ap- 
peared—not to speak of the continuous and often 
very able discussion of this controversy in our 
periodical literature—are sufficient proof that the 
public curiosity is unsatisfied. ‘The work of Mr. 
Britton, attributing the authorship to Colonel 
Barré, with Lord Shelburne and Mr. Dunning for 
associates, is a curious instance of the delusion to 
which ingenious men may resign themselves, when 
they have a favorite opinion to uphold. The Let- 
ters of Junius are most plainly stamped with the 
impress of a single mind—one of most rare and 
peculiar power. His political sentiments burn 
with the force of passions ; they are not speculative 
opinions, to be maintained by calm reasoning, but 
propangandist principles, to be enforced by terror 
and proscription. In a confederacy of writers, his 
fierce intolerance would assuredly have been 
smoothed down. Had he been guided by the 
counsels of but a single friend, not one half of his 
compositions would ever have been committed to 
the press, 

Mr. Britton has, besides, been lamentably un- 
lucky in his choice of names. Lord Shelburne is 
ridiculed and maligned by Junius as the Jesuit 
Malagrida, and is frequently and coarsely assailed 
for his political conduct. E. g. 


The life of this young man is a satire on mankind. 
The treachery which deserts a friend, might be o 
virtue, compared to the fawning baseness which at- 
taches itself to a declared enemy.—Jun. iii., 173.* 


Let the reader imagine Barré presenting this one- 
sentence to Shelburne for his approval, and he will 
have a correct notion of the claim which Mr. Brit- 
ton makes on our credulity. Again, Barré, so far 
from being attached to Mr. Grenville, had the 
strongest reasons for opposing him. During the 
Grenville ministry, he was dismissed from the 
honorable and lucrative appointments he held, for 
the vote he gave in favor of Wilkes. On the first 
introduction of the Stamp Act—always defended 
by Junius—Barré was one of the few members of 
the Commons who resisted it; and so constant was 
he in repugning its principle, that, says Mr. Brit- 
ton, ** the Congress solicited him to sit for his par- 
trait to Mr. Stuart, the then famed American 


* Woodfall’s Junius, 3 vols., second edition, 1941, is 
the one uniformly referred to in this article. 
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painter.” We regret that the time of this respect- 
able veteran has been spent in supporting a theory 
which is not tenable for a moment. 

The letter of Lady Francis to Lord Campbell— 
reprinted in Bohn’s edition of Junius—has revived 
the title of Sir Philip. If we are implicitly to re- 
ceive all that she states in her gossipping commu- 
nication, we must conclude that Sir Philip did, 
without committing himself by any express asser- 
tion, give her reason to suppose that he was the 
veritable Junius. But without analyzing the worth 
of her statements, we have to observe that Sir 
Philip’s declarations on the subject to all other 
persons than herself, amounted, even by her own 
showing, to a plain and indignant denial of the 
authorship. When the supposition was first put 
forward by Mr. Taylor, he treated it scornfully, as 
a ‘silly, malignant falsehood.’? That he might 
have characterized it as a falsehood, had he desired 
to remain unknown, is probable enough; but had 
he been Junius, is it probable that he would have 
branded the conjecture as ‘‘ malignant?”’ Junius, 
we know, was proud of his ‘‘ great work ;’’ he 
believed it would live with the Bible, and carry 
down his shade of a name to the most distant pos- 
terity with honorand applause. Junius, in proprié 
personé, might have positively disclaimed the Let- 
ters; he might, as Scott actually did when the 
Waverley Novels were ascribed to him, have joined 
in a tribute of admiration to the writer, and have 
modestly urged his own inability for so high an 
effort, as a sufficient answer to the presumption. 
But that Junius should in his own person have ever 
characterized the imputation of the authorship as a 
calumny—as a charge which reflected dishonor on 
his name—is contrary to all our experience of the 
constitution of an author’s mind. The vanity of 
Junius, it is true, was confined within a narrow 
circle ; but he was not the less fixed in his belief 
of his intellectual greatness, and, perhaps, of his 
moral elevation, because the writer was so com- 
pletely separated from the man. 

But we are not dealing with a single emphatic 
rejection. The malignancy of the charge was 
always maintained by Sir Philip, and it finds ex- 
pression in that very letter of Lady Francis in 
which she strains every nerve for ‘* the Franciscan 
theory.”’ His replies to inquirers, we learn from 
her, were sometimes impatient and angry, even to 
fierceness. ‘To one he said, ‘‘ I have pleaded not 
guilty ; and if any one after that chuoses to call me 
scoundrel, he is welcome.’’ ‘To another, who said, 
**T’d fain put a question to you,’”’ he exclaimed, 
** You had better not ; you may get an answer you 
won’t like.” Toa third, ** O, they know I’m an 
old man, and can’t fight!” If Francis was Junius, 
we must suppose that he voluntarily stigmatized 
himself as a scoundrel, and, at the close of his life, 
when he had no longer reason to fear discovery, | 
he hypocritically pretended to regard as a mortal | 
insult the charge of being the author of composi- 
tions which in secret he regarded with the highest 
pride. 

Thirty-five years have elapsed since Mr. Taylor | 
first published his ‘* Junius Identified.” Sir Philip | 
has died and made no sign—and—notwithstanding | 
the strongly-expressed belief of Lady Francis—in | 
the interval not one material circumstance has | 
come to light to strengthen the opinion that her 
husband and Junius were identical. This goes far 
of itself to negative the theory, and might almost | 
excuse us from alleging particular reasons against 
it; but in deference to the very eminent persons— 
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Mackintosh, Canning, Macaulay, Campbell, and 
Mahon must be numbered among them—who have 
expressed themselves convinced, or all but con- 
vinced, by the evidence brought forward on behalf 
of Sir Philip’s claim, we propose to notice a few 
leading objections before dismissing him from 
view.* 

In the first place, let us see to whom Francis, 
after he had returned from India, and had obtained 
a seat in the Commons, was proud to publicly 
acknowledge his obligations in youth. In his 
speeches there occur the following allusions to his 
history :— 


In the early part of my life, I had the good fortune 
to hold a place, very inconsiderable in itself, but im- 
mediately under the late Earl of Chatham. He de- 
scended from his station to take notice of mine ; and 
he honored me with repeated marks of his favor and 
protection. How warmly in return I was attached to 
his person, and how I have been grateful to his mem- 
ory, they who know me, know.—Jun. Ident., 97. 

He had been bred up in the Secretary of State’s 
office. . In 1763 Mr. Ellis had appointed him 
to filla station of great trust in the War Office.— 
Ibid. 32. 


From these public demonstrations—voluntarily 
made, be it observed, and with the air of a man 
who felt proud to record his obligations—we learn 
that Lord Chatham and Mr. Ellis were the two 
principal benefactors of his youth. Now, how 
does Junius speak of these personages at the very 
time that Mr. Francis was steadily fulfilling the 
duties of that “‘ station of great trust” in the War 
Office? What is his language as to Chatham? 


1767.—April 28.—‘* A man purely and perfectly 
bad.’? ‘* A traitor.’’ ‘* The artifices, the intrigues, 
the hypocrisy, and the impudence of his past life.’’ 
** An abandoned profligate.’’ ‘* The upstart insolence 
of a dictator.’’ ‘* The patron of sedition, and a zeal- 
ous advocate for rebellion.’? ‘So black a villain.”’ 
‘*We have impeachments, and a gibbet is not too 
honorable a situation for the carcass of a traitor.’’— 
Jun., vol. ii., pp. 451-458, 


* We have, while revising these sheets for the press, 
received the fifth and sixth volumes of Lord Mahon’s 
History of England from the Peace of Utrecht. In the 
fifth (pp. 320-340) there is a most lucid statement of all 
the chief ascertained facts connected with the authorship 
of Junius—which, by a train of reasoning singularly close 
and acute, Lord Mahon endeavors to bring home to Fran 
cis. In an argument having truth for its object, there 
are many advantages in encountering an opponent who 
can put forth the whole strength of his case, stating his 
facts with the greatest precision, and urging his reasons 
with the utmost foree. Had time and space permitted, 
we should like to have fairly shivered a lance with Lord 
Mahon. As it is, we can only refer to the conclusion he 
draws from similarity of style; and, lest our own opinion 


| should be accused of prepossession, we oppose to him 


authorities we are sure he will respect. Dr Parr, notic- 
ing the writings of Francis, observes, that, “very faint 
indeed is their resemblance to the spirit, and in an ex- 
tended sense of the word to the style of Junius.” Mr. 
Charles Butler, too—a very competent judge—asks, 
‘Where do we find in the writings of Sir Philip thoso 
thoughts that breathe, those words that burn, which 
Junius scatters in every page ? a single drop of the cobra 
capella which falls from Junius so often?’”? That there 
should be some resemblance is only what might have been 
anticipated. Francis must have read the letters of Junius 
as they appeared with great attention, and would natu- 
rally and unconsciously catch something of the manner, 
and retain many of the expressions, of a writer so much 
admired. The passages adduced from Francis, exhibit, 
we think, many strokes of the copyist, but not one flash 
of the spirit of the original. 
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1767.—May 28.—*‘ The Earl of Chatham and his 
miserable understrappers deserve nothing but detes- 
tation and contempt.’’—Jb., 464. — 

June 24.—‘* The stalking-horse of a stallion.””-— 
Ib., 467. 


part of our national debt. I cannot bear to 
see so much incense offered to an idol who so little 
deserves it.’’—Jd., 518. 

1768.—Aug. 29.—** His infirmities have forced him 
into a retreat, where, I presume, he is ready to suffer, 
with a sullen submission, every insult and disgrace 
that can be heaped upon a miserable, decrepit, worn- 
out, old man.’’—ZJb., iii. 108. 

1769.—Jan. 21.—** Unfortunately for this country, 
Mr. Grenville was at any rate to be distressed because 
he was minister, and Mr. Pitt and Lord Camden were 
to be the patrons of America because they were in 
opposition.’’—Jb., i. 394. 


- Let us see how the unknown speaks of Welbore 
Nis :— 


1770.—April 3.—*‘ The little dignity of Mr. Ellis 
has been committed.’’ ‘* Welbore Ellis, the Guy Faux 
of the fable.’”? ‘‘ Whether he makes or suppresses a 
motion, he is equally sure of his disgrace.’’ ‘* Little 
manikin Ellis.” ‘The most contemptible little 
piece of machinery in the whole kingdom.’’ ‘ The 
minister took fright, and at the very instant that little 
Ellis was going to open, sent him an order to sit 
down.’’—Ib., ii. 129-30. 

1771.—May 28.— Welbore Ellis, what say you? 
—Speak out, Grildrig.’’—J6., 239. 


On the supposition that Francis was Junius, we 
are required to believe that at the most critical 
period of his life, and when anxiously expecting 
promotion as the reward of his attention to his 
duties, he incessantly assailed, with the most viru- 
lent and contemptuous abuse, those patrons to whom 
he was bound not only by the recollection of bene- 
fits conferred, but by that. gratitude which, accord- 
ing to Sir Robert Walpole, consists in a lively 
sense of anticipated favors. 

There is another argument of a like kind. Mr. 
Calcraft, the rich: army-agent, was the intimate 
friend of Francis. He exerted his influence to ob- 
tain for him the post of under-secretary in the War 
Office, vacated by the retirement of Mr. D’Oyley ; 
but being unsuccessful, he, on the very day that 
Francis quitted the War Office, ‘ added a codicil to 
his will, bequeathing him the sum of 1000/., and 
an annuity of 250/. for life to Mrs. Francis.’’ 
(Chat. Cor., iv. 195, 2.) This sufficiently shows 
the cordiality of their intercourse—which is further 
proved by the confidential communications Francis 
was in the habit of making to Mr. Caleraft. (Jb., 
iii. 444, 2.) But Junius does not spare Calcrait ; 
he finds out the tender place in his reputation, and 


there aims his shaft with his accustomed skill and 
maligaity :— 


Even the silent vote of Mr. Calcraft is worth reck- 
oning in a division. What though he riots in the 
plunder of the army, and has only determined to be a 
patriot because he could not be a peer !—ii. 357. 


The letter in which this sentence occurs hears 
date October 5,1771. Francis left the War Office 
March 20, 1772; so that, if he was Junius, he 
wantonly made this attack on Calcraft (for the 
sentence is incidentally introduced) at the very 
time that he was in kind and confidential intercourse 
with him, and less than six months previously to 


his giving him the munificent proof of friendship 
mentioned above. Ingratum qui dizerit, omnia 
dizit. To assume that Francis was Junius is to 
stigmatize him as a monster of treachery. 

Even those passages of Junius in which the name 
of Mr. Francis is expressly mentioned, and on 
which his advocates rest so much the strength of 
their-case, will, on a candid construction, be found 
rather to negative than to confirm his authorship. 
Obviously, it is very unlikely that Junius would 
have ventured thus publicly to direct attention to 
himself, and still more unlikely that he would have 
penned a panegyric on his own “ honor and integ- 
rity,’’ and ** unblemished character.’’ This would 
have been contrary to his own principle, as, in 
acknowledging the letters of Philo-Junius, he says 
that “* the subordinate is never guilty of the inde- 
corum of praising his principal.’’ Besides, he does 
not announce the retirement of Francis until three 
days after it had taken place, and then he writes 
that Lord Barrington has contrived ‘‘ to expel’’ him 
—a misrepresentation which a man so vain as 
Francis would have been little likely to favor. 
In an indignant spirit, he resigned his post when 
Mr. Chamier was placed over his head. Had he 
published any statement on the subject, we may be 
sure he would not have appeared so insignificant as 
he does in the page of Junius. Mr. Taylor, in the 
course of his researches, discovered the following 
paragraph in the Public Advertiser of January 10, 
1772, which he correctly attributes to the pen of 
Junius :— 


We are informed that Mr. D’Oyley has resigned his 
post of Under-Secretary at War. The resignation of 
an office is an event so uncommon in these times, that 
it is worthy of some explanation. When the junto of 
clerks was formed by Mr. Jenkinson, to transact the 
business of this country under Lord Bute, Mr. 
D’Oyley was not considered as one of them ; he has 
never been admitted as one—and consequently has 
never had given to him pension or reversion, or any 
of those douceurs which every one of those gentry 
now enjoy. He never had the confidential communi- 
cation of the office nor even the common official inter- 
est in it. The secretary’s place, being, therefore, a 
mere clerkship of four hundred pounds a year, could 
neither in advantage nor honor be worth holding to 
a man in the station and circumstances of a gentle- 
man. ‘Till a proper person belonging to the junto 
can be spared, the cream-colored cherub, Bradshaw, 
who is clerk-general and friend at large, is to be 
stationed in the War Office. 


We have seen that Sir Philip Francis described 
the situation he held in the War Office as a 
‘* place of great trust.’? Is it credible that he— 
always disposed to rate himself highly—would 
have spoken of the office above his own, and to the 
succession of which he in his turn aspired, as ‘a 
mere clerkship,’’ which ‘* could neither in advan- 
tage nor honor be worth holding to a man in the 
station and circumstances of a gentleman ?’? Does 
not the reader, in this one sentence, recognize the 
different significations which Junius and Francis 
must have attached to the term ‘* gentleman’’—the 
ene already possessed of rank and fortune, the 
other slowly making his way in the public service 
by a diligent discharge of the duties of his ‘* place 
of great trust ?”’ 

Much stress has been laid on the fact that Junius 
ceased to write about the time that Francis quitted 
the War Office ; but between these circumstances 
there is no natural connexion. Some months pre- 





viously Junius had determined to close his corre- 
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spondence with the press, and would most likely 
have done so but for an accident :— 


David Garrick has literally forced me to break my 
resolution of writing no more.—Jun., i, 238. 


On the supposition that Junius was Francis, it is 
reasonable to suppose that he would, on quitting 
the War Office, have renewed his attacks on the 
ministry with greater vigor; but, so far was that 
event from inspiring him with greater rage, that he 
actually did not finish the series of letters to Lord 
Barrington which he had announced. Of the six- 
teen which he promised, only five appeared. When 
Francis was employed and grateful, Junius was 
most energetic in his attempts to damage the gov- 
ernment; when Francis was idle and discontented, 
Junius was silent. 

It has been argued that, with the loss of his place, 
he lost his sources of information ; but it is obvious 
that such facts as Junius disclosed—as that ‘‘ Lord 
Mansfield had thrown the ministry into confusion 
by resigning the Speakership of the Lords,’’ and 
that ‘“‘ Sir Edward Hawke had resigned that morn- 
ing’’—could not have been acquired by Francis in 
the ordinary course of his duties. If he were 
Junius, he would, after his retirement from the 
War Office, have had better opportunities, and 
greater leisure than before, for continuing his 
attacks on the ministry. 

As connected with this subject, we may remark, 
that while Junius displays knowledge much higher 
and more various than a subordinate in any public 
department could have acquired, he does not seem 
to have had that sort of minute official information 
concerning the usages of the War Office which 
Francis must certainly have been possessed of. 
In his correspondence with Sir William Draper, 
Junius, evidently expecting to catch him in fla- 
grante delicto, writes in his most emphatic man- 
ner :— 


The last and most important question remains. 
When you receive your half-pay, do you, or do you 
not, take a solemn oath, or sign a declaration upon 
honor, to the following effect—that you do not actu- 
ally hold any place of profit, civil or military, under 
his majesty? ‘The charge which this question plainly 
conveys against you is of so shocking a complexion 
that I sincerely wish you may be able to answer it 
well, not merely for the color of your reputation, but 
for your own inward peace of mind.—i. 438. 


Contrary to the anticipation of Junius, Sir William 
Draper is able to make a triamphant reply :— 


I have a very short answer for Junius’ important 
question ; I do not either take an oath, or declare 
upon honor, that I have no place of profit, civil or 
military, when I receive the half-pay as an Irish 
celonel. My most gracious sovereign gives it me as 
& pension ; he was pleased to think I deserved it.—Jb. 


Had Junius been Francis, he must have known, as 
first clerk in the War Office, the exact facts of Sir 
William’s position, and of course would not have 
made an attack which could so easily be repelled. 
Francis—* on the principles and in the language 
of Lord Chatham’’—rejoiced that America resisted. 
Junius made it the main count in his indictment 
against the great statesman that he encouraged 


~ American revolt :— 


These were the wretched ministers who served at 
the altar, whilst the high priest himself, with more 
than frantic fury, offered up his bleeding country a 
victim to America.—ii. 512. 





Many independent inquirers have avowed their 
conviction that Junius must have been a man of 
high station. ‘This was the opinion, we know, of 
Dr. Good and of Mr. Wilkes, the latter very un- 
likely, from his knowledge of society and natural 
shrewdness, to be deceived on that particular point. 
That he was above pecuniary views is certain, not 
onty from his express declaration, but from his 
conduct both in refusing any share of the profits of 
his work, and in assuring Woodfall that in point 
of money he should never suffer from a state pros- 
ecution. All such expressions as that ‘ his rank 
and fortune placed him above a common bribe,’’ 
and that ‘* his name might carry some authority 
with it,’? might, we admit, have been purposely 
introduced to mislead ; but one passage, in a pri- 
vate note to Woodfall, is certainly not open to the 
same interpretation :— 


I must be more cautious than ever. I am sure I 
should not survive a discovery three days, or, if I did, 
they would attaint me by bill. Change to the Som- 
erset Coffee House, and let no mortal know the alter- 
ation. Iam persuaded you are too honest a man to 
contribute in any way to my destruction.—i. 231. 


The alarm betrayed here is too evident to allow 
us to doubt the writer’s sincerity. But can it be 
maintained that Francis, destitute as he was of rank 
and fortune, and filling a subordinate government 
office, could have imagined it possible that the 
ministry would endeavor to attaint him? In gen- 
eral terms it may be said that a bill of attainder is 
a mode of convicting a person of high treason by 
Act of Parliament. But to justify such a stretch 
of power, it is understood that the offender, by 
either flight or concealment, cannot be reached by 
any ordinary course of justice.* When Junius 
says, ‘* I am sure I should not survive a discovery 
three days,’’ he obviously refers to the private 
vengeance which would pursue him ; and when he 
adds, ‘* Or if I did, they would attaint me by bill,”’ 
he as obviously means that if he sought safety by 
flight, the government would take that means of 
visiting him with those penalties of treason—as 
forfeiture of estate—which are independent of injury 
to the person. On all legal matters Junius dis- 
played a sound judgment ; and it is surely a sup- 
position altogether incredible that he would have 
felt and have expressed this apprehension at the 
probability of attainder, had he not known that he 
was of sufficient consequence to justify the ministry 
in moving Parliament against him. From the very 
nature of the proceeding, it must be aimed at the 
position and fortune, rather than at the person, of 
the obnoxious party. Junius had probably the 
eases of Ormonde and Bolingbroke in his mind; 
and, if his rank was in any degree equal to theirs, 
we can well understand his alarm at the thought of 
incurring that forfeiture which was decreed against 
them. We are persuaded that the more this argu- 
ment is considered, the more strongly wil] it be 
found to weigh against the title of Francis. It is 
capable of proof that Junius was not a member of 


* The memorable case of Sir John Fenwick may, per- 
haps, be regarded as an exception to the rule. Shortly 
before he was tried for high treason the Act of 7 & 8 
Wm. III. was passed, requiring two witnesses to every 
indictment for that crime. On his trial only one witness 
could be produced against him, and therefore it was found 
impossible to procure a conviction. But that he might 
not escape, a bill of attainder was brought into Parliament, 
which passed after great opposition, and he was accord- 
ingly attainted and executed. 
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either House of Parliament, and to assign him a rank 
which would reasonably account for his extreme 
dread of attaint, we could scarcely place him lower 
than the next in succession to a peerage. 

The vanity of Francis was notorious. ‘ It was 
not in Ais nature,” says Dr. Parr, ‘to keep a 
secret. He would have told it from vanity, or 
from his courage, or from his patriotism.’ Sir 
Egerton Brydges came to the same conclusion— 
“¢ He was too vain a man to let the secret die with 
him.” This is the opinion of those who knew 
Francis most intimately. We are assured, by a 
gentleman of unimpeachable veracity, that, dining 
one day with George Cholmondeley, who married 
Francis’ sister, the conversation turned on Junius, 
when, after some animated discourse, Cholmon- 
deley took our informant aside, and said, ‘‘ 1 know 
Francis well—as you may suppose—being his 
brother-in-law, and I am certain that if he could 
avow the authorship, his vanity is so intense, that 
to obtain one tenth of the glory, he has courage to 
orave all the unpleasant consequences that might 
follow the avowal.”’ 

In the writings and speeches of Francis we find 
not a trace of that sarcastic and blighting humor, 
sometimes degenerating into ribaldry, and often 
into caricature, which is so noticeable in Junius. 
Francis knew not how to unbend, and was never, 
by any chance, playful or humorous. In his con- 
tests with Hastings he had the strong incentives of 
personal hatred and disappuinted ambition to put 
forth the whole pith of his resources; he was in 
the prime of life; his intellect was matured, and 
his passions had lost none of their force. Yet 
neither in his speeches, nor in his numerous writ- 
ings, is it possible to discover the ratiocinative 
powers and ardent eloquence which distinguished 
Junius. 

It may be urged, that if, as we assume, the true 
author has not yet been named, there is little chance 
of the discovery now being made, as every succeed- 
ing year must scatter fresh dust on his trail. In 
this view we are not disposed toconcur. We rather 
think that the critic is in a much better position 
for satisfactorily discussing the question at present 
than he could have been at any previous time, as 
recent publications have so materially added to our 
knowledge of the secret history of the early part of 
George III.’s reign. Thus we have the very valu- 
able Chatham Correspondence, containing two char- 
acteristic letters privately addressed by Junius to 
that great statesman ; the Bedford Correspondence, 
edited by Lord Juhn Russell ; the Life of the first 
Lord Lyttelton, which, though of no great value, 
yet contains some facts material to the inquiry ; be- 
sides a number of other works, from most of which 
some hint may be gained to set investigation on the 
right track.* It is from evidence thus incidentally 
gathered that the identity of Junius must be proved, 
we think, if ever it be proved at all; for, from the 
obscurity in which from the first he studiously 
shrouded himself, from the solemn declaration to 
which we alluded, and even from the motto he 
chose for the collected edition of his Letters—Stat 
Nominis Umbra—it is morally certain that he 
effaced, to the utmost extent of his power, every 
clue which could lead to his discovery. This cir- 
cumstance strongly favors the presumption that he 
was a principal, and not a subordinate, actor in the 


* The Grenville Papers, announced for publication, 
will, most likely, add very materially to the knowledge we 
at present possess. 
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events of his day ; no inferior personage could have 
had so much personal motive as Junius confesses 
to, for incurring the risks and labors of his length- 
ened correspondence, or could have felt such ex- 
treme anxiety to carry his secret with him to his 
grave. 

We are far from considering, then, that further 
inquiry is hopeless; on the contrary, we must 
express our conviction that one name—to which a 
singular and almost romantic interest is attached 
—has been most unaccountably overlooked. But 
before we proceed to give it prominence, it may be 
well to clear the ground by a few words more as to 
those qualities which we should expect to see 
united in the real Junius. We agree generally in 
the character which Dr. Mason Good has drawn of 
him. Fiom his own avowal, from his Dedication 
to the English nation, and from the pride with 
which he frequently speaks of himself as an 
English gentleman, the land of his birth may be 
incontestably inferred; nor can more doubt be 
affected as to his advantages of education and posi- 
tion. But that he was of mature age, not less 
than fifty, and strict in his moral conduct, seems to 
us more than questionable; and in differing on 
these points from so candid an inquirer as Wood- 
fall’s editor, it is but fair that we should state the 
reasons which influence us. 

If we hold that he was advanced in life, we must 
ag either that the splendid talents he evinced 
as Junius lay dormant during all that period of 
youth and manhood when usually the intellect is 
most active and most adventurous, or that, in his 
letters to the Public Advertiser, he contrived to 
baffle inquiry by assuming a style and sentiments 
totally different from those which had characterized 
his past career. Both these suppositions are inad- 
missible. Junius, whoever he was, could not have 
remained without mark of likelihood until ‘* mature 
age ;”’ and as nothing is more difficult, we might 
say impossible, than to disguise, through a long 
series of compositions, those features of the mind 
which we term style—le style c’est l’homme—it 
seems certain that the daring satirist would have 
been readily detected had any writings of conse- 
quence previously proceeded from his pen, or had 
he figured in any department of public life. Be- 
sides, it has been justly observed, that there is dis- 
cernible in his writings a marked and continuous 
improvement. In his first essays he seems to be 
feeling his way, unconscious of his powers; we 
trace almost from his first letter to his last an intel- 
lectual growth and development commonly observ- 
able in youthful writers, but never in those whose 
minds are set, and whose capacities have reached 
their meridian. The very plan and execution of 
these letters are inconsistent with the prudence of 
age. ‘To suppose Junius a reverend gray-headed 
censor would be to fall into the trap he designedly 
laid for Wilkes when he sarcastically spoke of his 
age and figure doing little credit to a fair partner 
at a civic ball. 

In the letters themselves, we think there is direct 
evidence to show that Junius was both a young and 
a dissolute man. His letter, in answer to Junia, 
which he was afterwards so careful to suppress, is 
almost conclusive on both points. The penetration 
of Mr. Caleb Whiteford detected the vicious feat- 
ures of Junius beneath the moral mask he as- 
sumed. 


Of all kinds of abuse, wrote that ingenious gentle- 
man, private scandal seems to be his favorite morsel. 
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Junius lays hold of a scandalous anecdote with as 
much keenness as a spider seizes an unfortunate fly ; 
he crawls forth from the dark hole where he lay con- 
cealed ; how eagerly he clutches it ! with what a mali- 
cious pleasure he drags it along ! his eyes gloat upon 
it with cruel delight ; he winds it round and round 


with his cobweb rhetoric, and sucks the very heart- 
blood of family peace.—Jun., iii. 218. 


This is true of the letters which Junius acknowl- 
edged, and yet more true of his unavowed compo- 
sitions. Had the clue which Mr. Whiteford threw 
out been followed—had Junius been sought in those 
haunts where private scandal finds most ready ac- 
ceptance—where virtues, in his own phrase, de- 
i is very unlikely that we should now be 

iscussing the question of his identity. Whence 
are the favorite images and expressions of Junius 
drawn?t How is it that he illustrates the indiffer- 
ence of ministers to the fate of England !— 


Away they go: one retires to his country house ; 
another is engaged at a horse-race ; a third has an 
appointment with a prostitute ; and as to their coun- 
try, they leave her, like a cast-off mistress, to perish 
under the diseases they have given her.—iii. 98. 


When the Great Seal is put into commission (Feb. 
2, 1768), Junius, commenting on the obscure sta- 
tion of the commissioners, is of opinion that Lord 
Chatham could have been no party to their appoint- 
ment :— 


Whatever may be his faults, a man of spirit could 
no more lend his office than he could his mistress to 
the purposes of prostitution ; much Jess would he 
descend to take either of them back again with a 
public mark of infamy upon them.—iii. 6. 


It is thus he discusses the appointment of a new 
Secretary :— 


Who is to be the Secretary of State is not yet 
known, for we all agree that Lord Suffolk has too 
much sense and spirit to prostitute his virgin charac- 
ter in such a ******* [brothel?] as St. James’. 
When a beautiful woman yields to temptation, let her 
consult her pride though she forget her virtue. To 
be corrupted by such a maquereau as Whateley would 
turn the appetite of Moll Flanders.—iii. 310. 


We dare not stain our page with specimens of those 
baser insinuations in which Junius delighted to 
indulge—but the curious reader will find, by refer- 
ring to the volumes of Woodfall, enough to con- 
vince him that the mind must have been essentially 
depraved which could have obtruded such revolting 
matters upon the public. Junius acknowledges in 
a note to his printer one letter (iij. 418) more than 
commonly offensive, and exultingly declares that 
it ‘*has taken greatly.”? It is one proof among 
others of how much he mixed in society, that he 
became aware what impression his letters had made 
within a few hours of their publication. This 
mora] satirist is careful to distinguish between vice 
and the open exhibition of it. His complaint 
against the Duke of Grafton is ‘‘ not that he kept 
a mistress at home, but that he constantly attended 
her abroad; it is not the private indulgence, but 
the public insult.”’ (i. 499.) The sentiment is 
repeated under another signature :— 


I will not call the amusements of a young man 
criminal, though I think they become his age better 
than his station. Making every allowance for the 
frailty of human nature, I can make none for a con- 
tinued breach of public decorum.—iii. 169. 


Far from conceiving that Junius was himself 
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remarkable for the strictness of his moral conduct, 
we are rather inclined to class him with those (not 
few) patriots who devote themselves to the regen- 
eration of their country when they have become 
bankrupt in character by a shameless pursuit of 
sensual pleasures. Alcibiades, not contented with 
blazoning on his shield a Cupid wielding a thun- 
derbolt, exhibited to the people he aspired to rule 
a picture of himself revelling in the arms of a 
courtesan. The genius and fortune of Cesar 
rescued him from the stews of Rome, but not be- 
fore they had fouled his name. More modern 
times are full of like instances. The great Puri- 
tan hero Pym was notorious fur his intrigues. 
Bolingbroke was as Jax in his morals as in his 
politics. Wilkes, the noisiest patriot, was the 
coarsest profligate of his time. Churchill scoffed 
at all social restraint. ‘* Mirabeau,’’ in the words 
of Lamartine, ‘‘ was, at the foot of the tribune, 
devoid of truth or shame, and abandoned to private 
debauchery.’’? Such men, restrained by no scru- 
ple, and often urged forward by personal embar- 
rassment, found little difficulty in gaining the 
suffrages of the mob, who are, even in our own 
day, ready to overlook all the vices of their favor- 
ites in consideration of the zeal they profess for the 
popular cause. When patriots of this character 
feel confident of support, they are rarely wanting 
in energy to advance their turbulent schemes. 
Despised at first for their dissolute life, and their 
inaptitude for grave pursuits, they throw into their 
political career all the ardor of temperament which 
had formerly disgraced them in their crapulous 
courses. They rise from a luxurious banquet, 
from the fascination of the gaming-table, or trom 
amorous revels, to shake senates by their eloquence, 
or to organize conspiracies by their arts. The 
higher order of intellects have not unfrequently 
conquered every desire which could interfere with 
the prosecution of their ambitious views, though 
they have rarely, if ever, got the better of that 
laxity of principle in public affairs which naturally 
results from a disregard of moral obligations. But 
often, in men of the strongest passions, the contest 
between sensual passion and intellectual effort 
keeps the mind in a state of feverish excitement, 
and is maintained through the eventful and rapid 
course of a meteoric life. 

That Junius was closely attached to the Gren- 
ville connexion is so obvious as to have struck 
every inquirer. The head of that party in the 
Commons is never mentioned by him, in any one 
of his numerous disguises, but with honor and eu- 
logy. He is described not only as ** an able finan- 
cier,’’ but as ‘‘ great and good ’?—*‘ invulnerable 
to censure.’? His judgment is characterized as 
‘* shrewd and inflexible ;’’ his credit with the pub- 
lic as ‘‘equally extensive and secure.” His 
‘* weight and authority in Parliament”? are said to 
be acknowledged by his opponents, and, above all, 
he is extolled for his consistency :— 


You have universally adhered to one cause, one 
language—and when your friends deserted that cause 
they deserted you. They who dispute the rectitude 
of your opinions admit that your conduct has been 
uniform, manly, and consistent. While 
Parliament preserves its constitutional authority, you 
will preserve yours. As long as there is a real rep- 
resentation of the people, you will be heard in that 
great assembly with attention, deference, and respect. 
—iii. 195. 


Inconstant as Junius was in his political attach- 
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ments and enmities, he never varied in his ad- 
miration for Mr. Grenville, and he stood by his 
principles—even at the hazard of sharing in the 
unpopularity which the first successes of the Amer- 
ican insurgents brought on them. 

Of other distinguished members of the Grenville 
connexion Junius rarely speaks. We cannot 
recollect that he once mentions the name of Lord 
Temple, though he reproaches Chatham with sac- 
rificing ‘“‘his brother.’’ Nor is there more than 
one allusion to Lord Lyttelton—but that one shows 
a perfect knowledge of his lordship’s sentiments, 
and is artfully designed to shake the cordial friend- 
ship which Junius well knew subsisted between 
that amiable peer and Lord Mansfield :— 


Lord Lyttelton’s integrity and judgment are un- 
questionable, yet he is known to admire that cunning 
Scotchman, and verily believes him an honest man.— 
ii. 305. 


The Grenville party is constantly assumed by 
Junius to be the only one worthy the confidence of 
the country. When Chatham stands apart from 
it, Junius thinks ‘‘ a gibbet not too honorable for 
the carcass of a traitor.”” When united again to 
Temple and Lyttelton, the pen of Junius contrib- 
utes to reward ‘the great leader of opposition,”’ 
and ‘‘to gather recorded honors round his monu- 
ment.’? Camden, when the chancellor of the 
Chatham ministry, is denounced as an “ apostate 
lawyer, weak enough to sacrifice his own charac- 
ter, and base enough to betray the laws of his 
country.”’ As ‘* Judge Jefferies,” he is made to 
say that he is ‘‘ all for liberty or all for ony ae 
and he is described as having ‘‘ the laws of Eng- 
land under his feet, and before his distorted vision 
a dagger, which he calls the law of nature, and 
which marshals him the way to the murder of the 
constitution.’’ But when he resigns office and 
joins Chatham in opposition, Junius turns to him 
as ‘“‘a character fertile in every great and good 
qualification.’”? Wilkes, when in opposition to 
the Grenvilles, is mentioned as ‘‘ a man of no sort 
of consequence in his own person,”’ and as ‘‘ a most 
infamous character in«private life ;’’ but as he be- 
comes serviceable to the Grenville party by embar- 
rassing the government on the Middlesex election, 
Junius condescends to be his apologist, and gra- 
ciously tells him that the wound he once gave him 
is healed, and that ‘‘ the scar shall be no disgrace.”’ 
Even the rancor of Junius towards the king may 
almost certainly be referred to his majesty’s dislike 
of Grenville and Temple, and his fixed resolution 
to exclude the former from his councils. 

The date when Junius began his labors indicates 
his prime motive :— 


It was on the 28th of April, in the year 1767, that 
the late Mr. H. S. Woodfall received, amidst other 
letters from a great number of correspondents, for the 
use of the Public Advertiser, of which he was pro- 
prietor, the first public address of this celebrated 
writer. 


So writes the Woodfall editor. This was about 
nine months after Lord Chatham had formed that 
** chequered and speckled administration’? which 
is remembered to this day as an example of the 
folly of attempting to unite in one government men 
of the most opposite principles and dispositions. 
But to achieve this chimera Chatham sacrificed not 
only the political connexions but the private attach- 
ments of his life. It was this conduct which drew 
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and, so far as we can gather from a fair considera- 
tion of ‘his earlier efforts, which prompted Junius 
to appeal to the public in the columns of Woodfall’s 
newspaper.* 

Of all the friends of Chatham, George Lord 
Lyttelton was the one who had most reason to feel 
aggrieved by his desertion. Their connexion had 
been formed very early in life, and together they 
had fought the ‘* great Walpolean battles.”” Their 
‘* historic friendship,’”? as Horace Walpole styles 
it, had indeed been interrupted on the death of Mr. 
Pelham in 1754; and the offence of Lyttelton in 
presuming to act for himself was so far resented 
by Pitt and Temple in the day of their power that 
he was excluded from their ministry; but when, 
on the accession of George III., a new actor ap- 
peared on the political stage in the person of Lord 
Bute, and Pitt with Temple resigned, they com- 
posed their quarrel with Lyttelton, and ‘ the 
brothers’’ were to all appearance as cordially united 
as ever. 

Of his fidelity to his engagements with Pitt, 
Lyttelton gave a striking proof when he refused to 
take the head of the treasury in 1765, though pres- 
singly solicited by the Duke of Cumberland, and 
assured of the support of the king, of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and of the whole court party. He de- 
clined on the express ground that no efficient min- 
istry could be formed without the assistance of 
Pitt. When again pressed to take ‘ the cabinet 
with any honorable and Jucrative office he pleased,’’ 
his reply was that ‘he should have been willing 
and happy to take part in any arrangement if Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Temple had been at the head of it.”’ 
(Mem. Lyt., 682.) That he considered his inter- 
ests as bound up with theirs, and expected to be 
included in any ministerial arrangements framed 
by either of them, is certain from what he writes 
to his brother William, then governor of South 
Carolina. (Jbid.) After relating the tempting 
offere which had been made him, he proceeds :— 





I must here inform you that Mr. Pitt, with the 
warm concurrence of Lord Temple, had meant to 
bring me into the cabinet in a very high office, if 
their system had taken place; and as honorable 
mention had been made of me to the king by Mr. 
a in one of his audiences, before Lord ‘Temple re- 


Referring to the Chatham Correspondence for 
confirmation of these statements, we find that Mr. 
Pitt, in a letter dated June 30, 1765, considers 


* We observe that those critics of Junius who wish to 
support the pretensions of particular persons, and who find 
in Woodfall’s edition some letters which are fatal to their 
favorites, wholly set those letters aside as the product of 
some other pen. Thus the advocates of Francis find it 
convenient to reject the letters signed Alticus, (though 
from the evidence of style alone they unquestionably 
belong to Junius,) because they abuse Chatham; and 
those who incline to the authorship of Lord George Sack- 
ville would reject that composition in which sarcastic 
allusion is made to his predilection for the rear. In oppo- 
sition to all such purely fanciful conjectures wo have the 
express declaration of Woodfall’s editor, that in the col- 
lected letters are included only those unacknowledged 
compositions of Junius “ which are indisputably genuine.”’ 
We have so much confidence in this declaration that we 
are disposed to maintain the perfect integrity of the text 
of the three-volume edition, and are unwilling to allow the 
alteration or omission of a single sentence there attributed 
to Junius. We are quite sure that this is the spirit in 


which an inquiry into the authorship should be conducted; 
and, let us add, we are happy to see that on this most 





on Chatham the not undeserved reproach of Junius, 


important point we have with us the opinion of Lord 
Mahon. 
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himself ‘‘ fortunate to have done himself the honor 
to mention as he ought the name of Lord Lyttel- 
ton ;”’ and so strong was Lyttelton’s influence with 
Pitt accounted at this time, that General Conway 
solicited his good offices as the surest road to the 
favor of the expected premier. 

When the negotiations with Pitt and Temple 
were broken off, and the Rockingham ministry was 
formed, Lyttelton was once more pressed by the 
Duke of Cumberland to take part in the new ar- 
rangements ; but the only result was a yet more 
decisive declaration from Lyttelton that he could 
not think of separating himself from Pitt and Tem- 
ple in any system of administration. (Jb., 685.) 

When, then, on the dismissal of the Rockingham 
ministry, exactly one year later, Pitt was sent for 
by the king, and redpened his negotiations with 
‘Temple, great must have been the indignation of 
Lyttelton to find that Pitt intended to overlook Aim. 
Put and Temple had both interviews with the king, 
and subsequently held a conference on the arrange- 
ments to be adopted. The earl seems to have ex- 
pected that he was to come in on equal terms with 
Mr. Pitt—more especially as he found he was des- 
tined for the head of the treasury, while Pitt took 
the side office of Privy Seal. He was undeceived 
when Pitt produced a list of persons with whom 
he proposed to fill up the cabinet. Temple on 
this protested that, though for the sake of union 
he was willing to sacrifice his brother, George 
Grenville—(who would nevertheless give all the 
support in his power to the new ministry)—he 
could never consent to enter the cabinet as its head 
without having an equal share in the nomination 
to offices—or, in his own words, that he would 
not ‘* go in like a child to come out like a fool.’’ 
An authentic account of this conference was pub- 
lished under the immediate superintendence of 
Temple, and from it we find that the parties finally 
disagreed on the mention of Lyttelton’s name by 
that peer fur a principal post in the government :— 


Mr. Pitt asked who those persons were whom his 
lordship intended for some of the cabinet employ- 
ments? Ilis lordship answered that one in particular 
was a noble lord of approved character and known 
abilities who had last year refused the very office now 
offered to him, (Lord Temple,) though pressed to it 
in the strongest manner by the Duke of Cumberland 
and the Duke of Newcastle, and whom, being their 
common friend, he did not doubt Mr. Pitt himself had 
in contemplation. This worthy and respectable per- 
son was Lord Lyttelton. At the conclusion of this 
sentence Mr. Pitt said, ** Good God! how can you 
compare him to the Duke or Grarton, Lorp SuHeEt- 
BURNE, AND Mr. Conway?  Besides,’’ continued he, 
‘* [have taken the Privy Seal, and he cannot have that.”’ 
Lord Temple then mentioned the post of Lord Presi- 

‘dent ; upon which Mr. Pitt said that could not be, 
fur he had engaged the presidency. ‘* But,’’ says he, 
** Lord Lyttelton may have a pension.’’ To which Lord 
Temple immediately answered that would never do; 
nor would he stain the bud of his administration with 
an accumulation of pensions. —Almon’s Chatham, ii. 
25, 26. 

The conference euded with Lord Temple’s de- 
-claring that he would take no part in the proposed 
arrangements, and that he considered himself ill- 
‘treated, as Mr. Pitt plainly wished to be sole dic- 
tator. 

In excuse of Pitt, it has been said that he was 
not himself at the time. It would be nearer the 
truth to say that he was himself exaggerated. At 
that critical period, as at some others, the irritabil- 
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ity of disease placed in bolder relief the despotic 
and contemptuous character of his mind. Though 
he was certainly superior to any sordid views, we 
cannot be surprised tliat the injured parties should 
have conceived he had sacrificed his friends and 
his principles to the place, the pension, and the 
peerage which he obtained by his union with the 
Duke of Grafton. Lord Lyttelton, in particular, 
must have felt Pitt’s conduct as not only injurious, 
but insulting. He might have endured exclusion 
from office, but he could scarcely be expected to 
forgive the scornful style of the rejection, coupled 
with the offer of a pension. Certainly no person- 
age of the time had such strong ground for resent- 
ment against the new Privy Seal as Lord Lyttelton, 
nor prima facie could the early letters of Junius be 
attributed to any one with more probability than to 
some immediate connection of his lordship’s. 

Lord Lyttelton at this time had a son, who, to 
all his father’s motives for resentment, added an 
active spirit, ambitious desires, an impetuous, un- 
governable temper, and very great abilities. At 
the period when Junius began his correspondence 
with the Public Advertiser, Thomas Lyttelton was 
in his 24th year; and though it was not until his 
father’s death, seven years subsequently, that he 
appeared to the world as a political character, and 
dazzled and amazed the House of Lords by his 
brilliant oratory, yet those who knew him inti- 
mately discerned very early the superiority of his 
genius, and gave him credit, even while plunged 
in profligacy, for qualities which would conduct 
him to eminence should he ever resolve on doing 
justice to himself. Unfortunately, few materials 
exist for an authentic sketch, however brief, of his 
life. For several years previous to his accession 
to his father’s honors, he studiously shrouded his 
movements in obscurity—frequently concealing his 
residence from his friends. That his time—not- 
withstanding his dissolute reputation—must have 
been largely spent in intellectual exercises, is 
certain from the profound knowledge and matured 
political sentiment he displayed on his first appear- 
ance in public life. But how he acquired that 
supreme and undoubting confidence in his powers, 
which distinguished his very earliest speeches in 
the lords, and raised, even more than their splendid 
and lofty style, the astonishment of his contempo- 
raries, has never, that we recollect, been touched 
on. His course was as rapid and eccentric as it 
was ardent and dazzling; and when he suddenly 
disappeared in the zenith of his energy—leaving 
behind him strange rumors of supernatural agency 
—men marvelled as at some strange thing which 
passed their comprehension, and left his life, his 
fame, his character, and his death, a riddle for 
some future age to solve. 

Shortly after his decease a collection of letters 
was published with his name. The authenticity 
of these compositions was impugned by his execu- 
tors, but without any reason assigned ; and, as it 
was impossible that they could be cognizant of all 
the letters he had ever written, we may suppose 
that their assertion was rather designed to prevent 
unpleasant discussion than founded on any certain 
knowledge. The publication was generally re- 
ceived as genuine at the time, and rapidly ran 
through a number of editions—a second volume 
being soon added to the first. These letters have 
since been attributed to the pen of William Combe, 
the well-known author of Dr. Syntax. That he 
gave them to the press—as he was, we believe, at 
one time known to Thomas Lyttelton—is likely 
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enough; and it is probable also, that he tampered 
with them in a very unwarrantable manner. In- 
deed, we do not think it would be difficult to dis-’ 
tinguish his buffoonish interpolations. But that 
the letters are substantially genuine we make no 
manner of doubt. It would lead us too far out of 
our way to establish at this point our assertion by 
particular proofs. Suffice it for the present to say 
that the general style and matter of the letters are far 
above any powers Combe ever possessed. Genius of 
the highest order frequently shines forth in them, 
and yet more, they are marked by the struggles of 
a nature disturbed by its own evil passions—by a 
conflict between the elements of good and evil, 
raging in a mind of singular force and capacity, 
which an imitative or fictitious pen could hardly 
have portrayed. We pray, therefore, that we may 
be allowed to proceed on the supposition that these 
letters are genuine—as evidence that they are so 
will arise naturally as we go on. 

Thomas Lyttelton, the only son of George, the 
first lord, was born on the 30th of January, 1744. 
He was educated at Eton—and in the Supple- 
ment to Nash’s History of Worcestershire we find 
it stated :— 


Thomas, the second Lord Lyttelton, had great parts 
and great ambition. Dr. Barnard, the schoolmaster 
at Eton, told me that when they were both under his 
care he often compared the abilities of Charles Fox 
with those of Mr. Lyttelton, and thought the latter 
greatly superior. 


If we are to take this passage in its literal sense, 
the comparison could hardly have been a fair one, 
as Lyttelton was by five years:the senior of Fox. 
But the remark was probably made by Dr. Bar- 
nard after both had attained public eminence ; and 
then, looking back at their scholastic career, he 
would only recollect which had distinguished him- 
self most highly, and had given him the impres- 
sion of superior parts. Dr. Barnard was not sin- 
gular in his opinion. Earl Temple, in an affec- 
tionate letter to Thomas Lyttelton on the death of 
his father, says, ‘I have in very early days ac- 
knowledged and done justice to your talents.” 
(Chat. Cor., iv. 222.) It was natural that his 
father should watch his juvenile progress with the 
fondest hope. ‘* Little Tom is at Eton, and very 
happy there,’’ he writes under date of May 5, 
1758, (Mem. Lyt., 611 ;) a year later we find him 
expressing delight ‘* in the promise afforded by the 
opening talents of his son.’’ (614.) In the sum- 
mer of 1759 he made a tour through Scotland as 
far as Inverary, accompanied by Thomas, then in 
his sixteenth year. Writing to his brother Wil- 
liam, he says :— \ 


Much the greatest pleasure I had in my tour was 
from the company of my son, and from the appro- 
bation, (I might say admiration,) which his figure, 
behavior, and parts drew from all sorts of people 
wherever we went. Indeed, his mother has given 
him her don de plaire, and he joins to an excellent 
understanding the best of hearts, and more discretion 
and judgment than ever I observed in any young 
man except youu— Mem. Lyt., 623. 


To this tour we find occasional references in Mrs. 
Montague’s letters to Lord Lyttelton. Under date 
of August, 1759, shé writes :— 


Your lordship’s commendations of Mr. Lyttelton 
not only make me happy, but make me vain. He is 
every day going on to complete all I have wished and 
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By this time, indeed, the youth seems to have 
been one of her most esteemed correspondents, for 
in another letter to his father she says :— 


Mr. Lyttelton is a charming painter ; his views of 
Scotland appear as the scenes of Salvator Rosa would 
do were they copied by Claude, whose sweet and lovely 
imagination would throw fine colors over the darkest 
parts, and give grace to the rudest objects. I design 
at some time to visit Scotland, but I do not expect 
more pleasure from Nature’s pencil than I have had 
from his pen. I can trust with equal confidence and 
delight to all you say of him. Pray God preserve 
you to guide him, and preserve him to make you 
happy.—Jb., iv. 248. 

At nineteen we find Thomas Lyttelton dining 
with the Duke of Newcastle, the Rockinghams, 
and a distinguished political circle at Claremont ; 
and about the same time a suitable marriage was 
arranged for him with Miss Warburton, a young 
lady of good family, of great personal attractions, 
and of considerable fortune. As, however, it was 
found impossible to make the necessary settle- 
ments until he came of age, it was resolved, in 
compliance with the wish of his uncle, Sir Richard 
Lyttelton, that he should travel on the Continent 
for a twelvemonth—Sir Richard agreeing to bear 
the whole charges of his tour. In the letters of 
Thomas Lyttelton it is said: ‘* To give me every 
means of gratification, the family purse was lavishly 
held forth ; I was left almost without control in 
point of expense.”’ (xi.) This is in substance the 
account given by Lord Lyttelton in a letter to his 
brother, (Mem. Lyt., 642,) and the agreement is 
remarkable, as it is very unlikely that any one out 
of the immediate circle of the family could have 
known that the expenses of the tour came from the 
‘* family purse,”’ instead of being borne by Lord 
Lyttelton himself. Thomas must have left home 
in the summer of 1763, being then little more than 
nineteen, as his father writes under date of Sep- 
tember 27 of that year:— 


He is just setting out from France to go to Italy, 
and I hope next summer to come to him at Florence, 
; and make with him the tour of the Milanese, part of 
Germany, and all Switzerland, by the end of October. 
—Mem. Lyt., 642. ° 


Freed from parental control, the traveller plunged 
into the excesses of continental life with all the 
natural ardor of his character. His projected mar- 
riage was broken off, probably from some reports 
of his dissipation reaching the ears of the young 
lady’s friends. His father simply observes :— 


My son is in France, where I believe he will stay 
till about the beginning of April. His match is off. 
If you will ask the reason, I can give it you in no 
better words than those of Rochefoucault, who says 
that une femme est un bénéfice qui oblige a la rési- 
dence.—Ib., 663. 


As this letter was written Ist of January, 1765, 
Thomas must have already exceeded his leave of 
absence. In a later letter the old lord laments his 
dissipation, extravagance, and gaming in Italy, but 
consoles himself with the reflection that— 


By his letters it appears that there is a great ener- 
gy and force in his understanding ; and as his faults 
are only those of most of our young travellers, I hope 
his return into England, and cool reflection on the 
mischief of his past follies, will enable his reason to 
get the better of any recent ill habits contracted by 
him abroad, and that the natural goodness of his 
heart will give a right turn to the vivacity of his pas- 





predicted on this subject.—Mon. Let., iv. 231. 


sions.— 664. , ‘ 
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By the summer of this year, (1765,) young 
Lyttelton had returned to England, as we find 
that he took part in a juvenile mask at Stowe, and 
wrote some graceful and fanciful lines for the 
occasion. They were spoken by a little girl in 
the character of Queen Mab, and pay a very elo- 
quent compliment to the political abilities of the 
host, Earl Temple. In conclusion they exhort his 
lordship to 


be 


great, 


Haste, 
Rule and uphold our sinking state. 


From this date we catch only occasional glimpses 
of Mr. Lyttelton. However much he might have 
hurt his father by his conduct, he appears al- 
ways to have regarded him with sincere respect and 
affection. His imprudence sometimes involved him 
in difficulty ; he frequently shifted his residence, 
and occasionally lived in complete seclusion. But 
when he chose to appear in the world his talents 
made him welcome in the most distinguished cir- 
cles of the day. Mr. Pennington, in his Memoirs 
of Mrs. Carter, (i. 430,) speaks of him as possess- 
ing “‘ great abilities generally very ill applied,” 
and as being, ‘‘ when he pleased, the delight of 
the first and most select societies ’’—among others 
that at Mrs. Vesey’s, in which, ‘‘ with his usual 
inconsistency,’ he seemed to find special pleasure. 
To Mrs. Carter, we are told, he paid a great deal 
of attention, and she, in return, ‘‘ admired his talents 


Mr. Lytretton, 18th May, 1768. 
Unequal as I am, Sir, to the task of suggesting 
anything to the House that may be deserving of its 
attention, I cannot help saying, if we are to enter 
upon any business at all, that there are matters more 
deserving of our attention than this affair of Mr. 
Wilkes. —Cavendish Debates, p. 27. 


Lyttelton’s speech, it is evident, was wholly in 
the Grenville interest, and we have Walpole’s tes- 
timony to the favorable effect it produced on the 
House :— 


Young Mr. Lyttelton, only son of Lord Lyttelton, 
urging with decency that the time was not proper, 
while the case was depending in the courts below, the 
previous question was put and carried ; yet not a word 
was uttered in Wilkes’ favor. Mr. Lyttelton, who 
soon after lost his seat, his election being contested, 
had parts and knowledge, and conciliated much favor 
by that first essay ; but his character was uncom- 
monly odious and profligate, and his life a grievous 
course of mortification to his father.—Geo. IIL, iii. 
216. 


For a period of three years after Mr. Lyttelton 
lost his seat—that period during which Junius 
wrote his acknowledged compositions—we hardly 
find a trace of him in any of the contemporary let- 
ters or memoirs that have fallen under our obser- 
vation. That he was ambitious of distinction in 
political life; that, like his father, then in oppo- 
sition to the Grafton cabinet, he was closely at- 
tached tothe Grenville connexion ; and that he was 
eager to see the ministry expelled from office, we 
may safely affirm ; nor is it unreasonable to sup- 

, that with his ardent temper and active in- 
tellect he should have appealed to the public 
in the only way open to him, and have ex- 
= his indignation at that conduct of Lord 

hatham which had prevented his father from 
filling an honorable and influential post in the min- 
istry, and which had shut himself out from political 
life. As Lord Chatham secluded himself from the 
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and elegant manners, as much as she detested his 
vices.”’ 

His relations, anxious no doubt that he should 
have some legitimate employment for the talents thus 
acknowledged, made great exertions to return him 
for the borough of Bewdley at the general election 
of 1768. To secure his election several ‘ occa- 
sional burgesses’? were made, contrary to the 
statute, and a petition was presented against his 
return. It appears from the journals of the House 
that he was unseated on the 28th of January, 1769. 
Lord Barrington and Mr. Rigby were in the House 
during the trial of his election, but there is nothing 
to show what part they took on the occasion. 

The short time he was allowed to retain his 
seat was not unimproved by him. On the eighth 
day after the meeting of Parliament, (May 18, 
1768,) he delivered his maiden speech, which was 
so generally applauded, and had so good an effect, 
that it immediately restored him to the arms of 
his father. The question before the House was the 
outlawry of Mr. Wilkes, and from the meagre 
outline of Mr. Lyttelton’s address, given-in the 
Cavendish Debates, we find he argued that the 
case of Mr. Wilkes was too insignificant in itself 
to engage so much of the attention of the House, 
as accounts had been received of redoubled vio- 
lences in America, and the safety of the country 
required a strong government. This was exactly 
the tone of Junius at that time :— 


Junius, 5th April, 1768. 

I think there is reason enough to apprehend that 
Mr. Wilkes would never have been permitted to go 
such lengths, if all were well between the ministry 
and the Earl of Bute. Mr. Wilkes, being a man of 
no sort of consequence in his own person, can never be 
supported but by keeping up the cry.—Junius, iii. 33. 


ministry the resentment of Junius sofiened ; when 
he withdrew from the government it ceased ; and 
when he was cordially reconciled to Lords Temple 
and Lyttelton, it was converted into admiration. 
The change is not surprising when we consider 
the uncompromising terms in which Lord Chatham, 
in a letter addressed to Lord Lyttelton towards the 
close of 1770, expressed his hostility to the gov- 
ernment :— : 


The country is on the brink of a precipice, and my 
ideas may go beyond the notions of some in point of 
prudence, but if I err it is upon cool reflection. The 
veil must be stripped which covers the supine neglect 
or wicked treachery of the court, and government be 
= and stimulated to our defence.—(Mem. Lyt., 

61.) 


We do not know on what terms Thomas Lyttel- 
ton stood with his family, while Junius was most 
actively engaged in correspondence with the Pub- 
lic Advertiser; but just as Junius concluded his 
‘* great work,’’ Thomas Lyttelton returned to his 
father’s house, and Chatham was one of the first 
to congratulate Lord Lyttelton on the event :— 


Burton Pynsent, Feb. 16, 1772. 


My pear Lorp—tThe sincere satisfaction I feel, on 
what I hear of Mr. Lyttelton’s return, with all the 
dispositions you could wish, will not allow me to be 
silent on so interesting an event. Accept, my dear 
lord, my felicitations upon these happy beginnings, 
together with every wish that this opening of light may 
ripen into the perfect day. . . . May you never again 
know anguish from such a wound to yourcomfort, but 
the remaining period of your days derive as much 
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felicity from the return as you suffered pain from the 
deviation. 


It is worth notice that Lord Chatham wrote this 
letter within one month of the private communica- 
tion addressed to him by Junius, referring to his 
attack on Lord Mansfield. Inthe Chatham Corre- 
spondence (iv. 194, 195) the signature of Junius 
appears on one page, and the next is occupied with 
the answer of Lord Lyttelton to Chatham’s con- 
gratulations :— 


I give you a thousand thanks for your very kind 
felicitations on the return of my son, who appears to 
be returned not only to me but to a rational way of 
thinking and a dutiful conduct, in which, if he per- 
severes, it will gild with some joy the evening of my 
life. 


The contiguity of these letters is not, we admit, 
very material, but it shows that Mr. Lyttelton was 
in London, and in close communication with his 
family, at the time that Junius was most actively 
engaged in closing his anonymous career, and ex- 
pressing to Chatham his sentiments of respect and 
esteem. 

We see no reason to doubt that Thomas Lyttel- 
ton, when he returned to his father, was perfectly 
sincere in his resolution to renounce those connex- 
ions and habits which had so deeply stained his 
character ; but he seemed destined to be an exam- 

le of that proverb of Zoroaster, quoted in his 
tters, which says that ‘‘there are a hundred 
opportunities of doing ill every day, but that the 
opportunity of doing well comes only once a year.”’ 
hile he remained single, there appeared some 
excuse fur his excesses, and some hope that mar- 
riage would reform them; for ‘‘ marriage is a 
point,’ says Junius to the Duke of Grafton, 
** where every rake is stationary at last.”” This 
seems to have been Lord Lyttelton’s idea, as, very 
soon after the reconciliation, an alliance was ar- 
ranged between Mr. Lyttelton and Mrs. Peach, a 
lady who stood very high in the peer’s good graces. 
She was the daughter of Mr. Broome Witts, a 
gentleman, according to one account, engaged in 
trade in the city; and as she married Colonel 
Peach, Governor of Bombay, on the eve of his 
departure for India, there can be little doubt that 
considerations of interest had induced her to enter 
into that ill-assorted union. On the death of Colo- 
nel Peach, in India, she returned to England, and 
took up her abode at Leasowes, lately the residence 
of the poet Shenstone, where, most likely, from 
near vicinage to Hagley, she became acquainted 
with Lord Lyttelton. We know not what credit 
is to be given to a collection of letters issued under 
the title of ‘‘ The Correspondence,’’ and purporting 
to contain the epistles which passed between his 
lordship and his fair neighbor. They are full of 
the high-flown sentiment in fashion at that day ; but 
are otherwise quite harmless. Mrs. Peach was 
still young, handsome, had a good jointure, and 
seems to have been very amiable. Lord Lyttelton 
was probably happy in securing so agreeable a 
partner for his son; but he could scarcely have 
chosen worse, as there was nothing in her charac- 
ter to secure the respect of so high a mind as 
Thomas Lyttelion’s. Her station, besides, was 
very inferior to his own. To impartial observers, 
the marriage must have looked singularly unpromis- 
ing ; but, whether from reckless indifference or 
from a disposition to oblige his father, the young 
man made no objection to it, and it was celebrated 
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on the 26th of June, 1772. For some months 
afterwards Mr. Lyttelton took up his residence 
with his bride at the town-house of his father in 
Hill Street. 

Junius addressed his last letter to the public Ad- 
vertiser on the 12th of May, 1772, six weeks pre- 
vious to Mr. Lyttelton’s marriage. In that letter 
Junius says, ‘‘ I am just returned from a visit ina 
certain part of Berkshire, near which I found Lord 
Barrington had spent his Easter holidays.”” The 
family of Mrs. Peach was settled at Chipping Nor- 
ton, Oxfordshire, the county adjvining Berks ; and 
nothing could be more likely than that Mr. Lyttel- 
ton should have paid 4 visit to her relatives, while 
the arrangements for their marriage were in prog- 
ress. 

We cannot find exactly how long Mr. Lyttelton 
continued to reside with his wife, but certainly not 
more than a few months. When he left her, we 
conjecture that he went to the continent, as he was 
abroad on the death of his father, in August, 1773. 
It was on the latter event that Earl Temple ad- 
dressed to the young peer that affectionate letter 
from which we have already extracted a few words. 
It shows that, however heavy might be the faults 
of Thomas Lyttelton, he had never been alienated 
from his father’s friends, nor lost their hopeful 
opinion :— 


You have an hereditary right, not only to my 
affection but to every real service it could be in my 
power to show you ; THE GREAT FIGURE you may yet 
make depends upon yourself. Harry the Fifth had 
been Prince-of Wales ; he knew how, with change of 
situation, to shake off the Falstaffs of his age, and all 
those forlorn accomplishments which had so long 
stifled and depressed his abilities. Forgive an old 
man, and, by affection a kind of parent, the hint he 
takes the liberty of giving, and be assured he ardently 
wishes to see what your lordship calls his partiality 
justified by a conduct which will make him happy in 
calling himself, my dear lord, your most affectionate 
and obedient servant, TEMPLE. 


At the commencement of the next session (opened 
on 13th January, 1774) the young peer took his 
seat in the Lords, and at once distinguished him- 


self as a powerful and accomplished speaker. The 
first question in which he took a prominent part 
was an appeal case on the right of authors by com- 
mon law to a perpetual property in their works. 
At that day it was considered that the last appeal 
from the refinements and subtleties of the law 
should be to the plain common sense of the peers ; 
and Lyttelton, who, like Junius, entertained the 
strongest jealousy of what in one of his speeches he 
termed the ‘* professional subtlety and low cunning 
of lawyers,’’ signalized his first address in the 
Lords by an argument, affirming the right of 
authors, in opposition to Lord Camden and Chan- 
cellor Apsley. The question was carried against 
him ; but some months later he warmly supported 
a bill, affirming the common-law right of authors ; 
and his speech on that occasion is a strong proof 
of the zeal he felt for the interests of literature, 
and of the pains he took to strengthen his case. 
We also find him early in the session strenuously 
supporting a bill to make perpetual George Gren- 
ville’s Act for settling Controverted Elections ; 
that Act which Junius, in a letter to Wilkes, ex- 
pressed his approval of, and which he considered 
was, or might be made, “ a sufficient guard against 
any gross or flagrant offences’? in the way of 
bribery. (Jun., i. 286.) 
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The first act of Lord Lyttelton, in the more 
stirring politics of the period, was an attempt to 
induce the members of opposition to concur in an 
absolute submission to Lord Chatham’s authority. 
He considered union to be of such paramount im- 
portance to the very safety of the country, that all 
minor differences of opinion should be sunk to ob- 
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tain it. Under date of May 17, 1774, he addressed 
a letter to Earl Temple, which we place by the 
side of the last letter Junius wrote to Woodfall, 
that our readers may judge whether they cannot 
recognize the same tones in Junius who makes his 
exit at one wing of the political stage, and in Lyt- 
telton who enters upon it at another :— 


Junius to Woopratt. 
Jan. 19, 1773. 

I have seen the signals thrown out 
for your old friend and correspondent. 
Be assured I have good reason for not 
complying with them. In the present 
state of things, if I were to write 
agdin, I must be as silly as any of the 
horned cattle that run through the 

’ city, or as any of your wise aldermen. 
I meant the cause and the public. 
Both are given up. I feel for the 
honor of this country when I see that 
there are not ten men in it who will 
unite and stand together upon any one 
question. But it is all alike vile and 
contemptible. 

You have never flinched, that I 
heard of, and I shall always rejoice to 
hear of your prosperity. 

If you have anything to communi- 
cate (of moment to yourself) you may 
use the last address, and give me a 
hint.—Jun., i. 255. 


Tuomas LytretTon to Eart TEeMPte. 
May 17, 1774. 

My pear Lorp—TI snatch this minute to tell your lordship that 
the ministry seem desirous that Lord Chatham should again rise, 
though, as they hope, not in his fury ; for, if he does, they are anni- 
hilated. It will not be possible to delay those bills that are now 
before the House ; but there is another American bill which will 
serve Lord Chatham’s purpose, and that they will put off on his ac- 
count till Wednesday. It is of no great consequence, indeed ; but 
as a part of the great whole it will be sufficient to warrant his lord- 
ship’s appearance. It is a bill for the quartering and regulating the 
troops in the colonies. 

I have the pleasure to assure your lordship that all the comments 
upon that part of my speech which regarded that great statesman 
convince me that at present all parties feel the necessity of his inter- 
ference. Some great little people opened themselves very freely 
upon that head. The politics of France are changed, and conse- 
quently the politics of England. The commonwealth calls loudly for 
a dictator, and you cannot be mistaken in the man. I will wait 
upon your lordship to-morrow, at half an hour after two, and com- 
municate my thoughts vivd voce. In the mean time give me leave 
to rejoice with your lordsliip at the French king’s death, as per- 
haps it will be the means of awakening, and therefore of saving, 
this miserable country.—Chat. Cor., iv. 344-348. 


From this letter of Lord Lyttelton it is unques- 
tionable that one of the first acts of his public life 
was to endeavor to promote that union among public 
men, the want of which was so bitterly lamented 
by Junius in the last lines he ever wrote to Wood- 
fall. The ‘‘ vile and contemptible”’ state of polit- 
ical affairs makes Junius, in January, 1773, feel for 
the honor of his country. Lord Lyttelton, in May, 
1774, rejoices at the French king’s death, as it 
may be ‘‘ the means of awakening and saving this 
miserable country.’’ This last expression, and the 
contemptuous allusion to ‘great little people,” 
seem much in the style of Junius. 

There is one other sentiment in Lyttelton’s letter 
too remarkable and peculiar to be overlooked—we 
‘mean the opinion advanced, that the ‘* common- 
wealth calls loudly for a dictator ;”’ that is, that the 
circumstances of the country were in so critical a 
condition, that all minor differences of opinion 
should be sunk out of regard to the public safety, 
and that one man should, by general consent, be 
intrusted with absolute power. Referring to the 
first letter Junius addressed to the Public Adver- 
tiser, we find that the idea of a dictator was 
familiar to Ais mind, and that he applauded the 
wisdom of the Roman practice. (ii. 451.) Sir 
Philip Francis held a directly opposite opinion ; or 
rather, not having a clear conception of what the 
idea of a dictator implied in a constitutional mon- 
archy, he opposed it as a novelty unknown to our 
peter. The soundest politicians will, we 

elieve, incline to the opinion of Junius and Lord 
Lyttelton, and acknowledge the wisdom, in every 
form of free government, of intrusting one man with 
absolute power in times of great public peril. 
Practically, this principle has often been acted on 
in England ; and could Lord Lyttelton have suc- 
ceeded in his scheme of giving a dictator-like power 
to Chatham in 1774, the humiliating misfortunes 
of England for the six years following would almost 
certainly have been averted. 

Finding there was little probability of effecting 





such a change in the administration as he desired, 
Lord Lyttelton gave a qualified support to its 
measures for suppressing American revolt. This 
question, daily increasing in magnitude, threw all 
others into the shade; and he perceived that he 
must either side with the opposition in denying the 
right of the supreme legislature to tax the colonies, 
and in applauding their resistance, or approve the 
general policy of the government in employing 
coercive measures to reduce the insurgents to sub- 
mission. Junius himself tells us what his choice 
would be in Lord Lyttelton’s position :— 


We find ourselves at last reduced to the dreadful 
alternative of either making war upon our colonies, or 
of suffering them to erect themselves into independent 
states. It is not that I hesitate now upon the choice 
we are to make. Everything must be hazarded. 
—Jun., iii. 73. 


Asa necessary consequence of acting on this 
opinion, Lyttelton found himself in alliance with 
Lord North and Lord Mansfield, and in opposition to 
Lords Chatham and Camden. It is observable that 
this was the policy adopted by nearly every member 
of that Grenville connection to which Junius was 
attached. In Mr. Macaulay’s Essay on Chatham 
there is a passage indicating the line which George 
Grenville himself would have taken had he 
lived :— 


Before this subject [the Middlesex election] had 
ceased to occupy the public mind, George Grenville 
died. His party rapidly melted away, and in a short 
time most of his adherents appeared on the ministe- 
rial benches. Had George Grenville lived many 
months longer, the friendly ties which, after years of 
estrangement and hostility, had been renewed between 
him and his brother-in-law, would, in all probability, 
have been a second time violently dissolved. For 
now the quarrel between England and the North 
American colonies took a gloomy and terrible aspect. 


Were we then to construct a life of Junius, and to 
place him in the House of Peers, we should be 
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compelled to seat him, as an adherent of George 
Grenville, on the ministerial benches with the other 
remnants of the party. 

To Chatham, Lyttelton opposed himself with 
deference but firmness, always speaking of him as 
deservedly crowned with laurels, as having res- 
cued the country, when nearly reduced to desper- 
ation, from impending ruin, and as distinguished 
for the extent of his knowledge, no less than for 
the greatness and goodness of his intentions. But 
to Camden and the other leaders of opposition he 
showed neither respect nor mercy. He assailed 
them, as Junius had assailed them previously, in 
tones of the bitterest invective and fiercest indig- 
nation, accusing them of being actuated by the most 
factious and even the most traitorous motives, and 
threatening them with the vengeance of the House 
for the support they gave to the rebellious Ameri- 
cans. The opposition frequently rose against his 
taunts and reproaches, but, with the exception of 
Lord Chatham, they had no speaker they could set 
against him; and in eloquence, in power, and 
even in knowledge, he invariably came off victo- 
rious in these animated contests. 

In the debate on the Address, February 7, 1775, 
Lord Camden asserted that the Americans were 
not in revolt, and argued that their acts were not 
open to the charge of constructive treason. Lord 
Lyttelton, in an indignant reply, made some sar- 
castic allusions to the professional arts of his op- 
ponent. The parliamentary report states :— 


He was severe on the noble and learned lord who 
spoke so fully on the dangerous consequences of con- 
structive treason. He asserted that those little eva- 
sions and distinctions were the effects of professional 
subtlety and low cunning ; it was absurd to the last 
degree to enter into such flimsy observations on this 
or that particular phrase or word, and thence draw 
deductions equally puerile and inconclusive that the 
colonies were not in rebellion. For his part, he should 
not abide by such far-fetched interpretations ; he 
would be guided by common sense, and only consult 
the papers on the table to prove beyond question that 
America was in rebellion Parl. Deb., Feb. 7, 1775. 


It is added that the Duke of Richmond “ ani- 
madverted in severe terms on Lord Lyttelton for his 
attack on Lord Camden,’’ and that the Duke of 
Manchester ‘‘ spoke with great energy on the inde- 
cent and unprecedented attack made by Lord Lyt- 
telton on all those who happened to differ with 
him.’”’ In a subsequent debate, on the motion of 
Camden to repeal the Quebec government bill, 
Lyttelton attacked him yet more vehemently :— 


The noble and learned lord has not } poe. his op- 


position to thé general principles and policy of this 
act. He has, with the designing subtlety of a lawyer, 
attacked the law part of this bill. My lords, 
he would do anything to answer his purpose—to in- 
crease the storm—to perplex, to distress the adminis- 
tration. Animated by those views, I am not surprised 
that he hates the nobility of every country ; they stand 
in his way. He would rub them out of his system of 
government. He has told you that it is the noblesse 
and the priests of Canada only that are benefited by 
this bili ; that it would be better for the province if 
both prelates and nobility were whipped out of it. 
These are his lordship’s sentiments—republican 
sentiments, my lords, which might have come from 
the mouth of a factious burgher of Geneva, but which 
are foreign from the genius of the British constitu- 
tion.— Parl. Deb., May 17, 1775. 


The Duke of Manchester again protested against 
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the violence of Lyttelton’s language. ‘‘ Until that 
day,’”’ he said, ‘* he had never heard difference of 
opinion imputed as a crime, or branded with an 
indecent and ill-founded epithet.’”” But while 
uniformly asserting the supremacy of the British 
legislature over the colonies, and denouncing the 
Americans for their daring resistance, Lord Lyt- 
telton strongly censured the ministry for the inef- 
ficiency of thesr measures to suppress the revolt, 
and condemned them for ‘‘ the miserably disgrace- 
ful state of General Gage’s army.”’ In the debate 
on the address, October 26, 1775, he gave stronger 
evidence of his distrust of the government. Graf- 
ton, dissatisfied with his colleagues for not adopt- 
ing more conciliatory measures towards America, 
had just resigned his office of Privy Seal, and on 
this, the first day of the session, proposed that all 
measures relating to America, which had been 
passed since 1763, should be repealed as a ground- 
work of reconciliation. Chatham was absent 
through illness, and Sandwich, in his absence, had 
the bad taste to ridicule the unpopularity of his 
person and principles. Lyttelton, with ‘‘ gener- 
ous rage,”’ repelled this attack :— 


That great man was the ornament of his country, 
and the delight and admiration of every man of every 
party who wished well to it. Though a young man, 
he remembered when his country was pretty much in 
such a predicament as at present ; he remembered, 
too, that that steady and able politician rescued it 
from the brink of destruction ; and he was now fully 
convinced its salvation, nay, indeed, its existence, was 
only to be obtained and preserved by the same 
means. 


In this passage, can we not recognize the same 
mind which declared its conviction ‘* that if this 
country can be saved, it must be saved by Lord 
Chatham’s spirit, by Lord Chatham’s abilities ?”’"— 
Junius in Chat. Cor., iti. 305. 

From the defence of Chatham, Lyttelton turned 
fiercely on the ministry, declaring that ‘* they had 
totally failed in their promises and information, 
and that they were no longer to be trusted or sup- 
ported with safety.’’ He said he would no longer 
be a party to their misconduct, and that he must 
concur with the noble duke that all the acts passea 
since the year 1763 should be repealed. 

The opposition must have been delighted at the 
prospect of such a powerful ally ;—for Lyttel- 
ton at this time had not only talents but reputation. 
Hitherto his political career had been untarnished ; 
he had held but one language, and the very vehe- 
mence with which he expressed himself was an 
evidence of his sincerity. His tone in the senate 
had been pure, moral, and high-principled. Even his 
opponents acknowledged the harmony of his periods, 
the force of his declamations, and the ingenuity of his 
arguments. The ministers who had felt the benefit 
of his advocacy justly dreaded his attack. ‘Tempting 
overtures were made to him ; and early in November, 
1775—but a few days after his assault on the gov- 
ernment—he was called to the Privy Council, and 
appointed chief justice in Eyre beyond Trent—an 
honorable and lucrative but .sinecure office. It is 
impossible to conjecture the motives which led him 
to join the ministers on these terms. His own 
explanation, delivered with his usual elegance, 
was, that while he remained in ignorance of their 
designs, and supposed them to be without any set- 
tled scheme of policy and plan of action, it was no 
wonder that he opposed them ; but that his majes- 
ty’s servants having been pleased to repose confi- 
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dence in him, and to give him the information he 
required for the direction of his future conduct, he 
had become convinced of the wisdom which dic- 
tated their measures, and of the resources which 
had been prepared to firmly carry them out. This 
explanation served as an answer for the nonce to 
the charge of inconsistency—but it deceived no one. 
The patriot in general estimation sank into a pen- 
sioned placeman, and though, after the change, 
his eloquence assumed a yet haughtier and more 
commanding cast, it lost nearly all its effect from 
the bench whence it was delivered. 

We have seen that Junius did not disclaim 
* views to future honors and advantage,’’ both 
which the new privy councillor and chief justice 
in Eyre might boast that he had attained. Patriot- 
ism, unless in the very highest and purest minds— 
minds which abhor the idea of trading in politigs 
—is a volatile and evanescent passion, which com- 
monly evaporates in the rays of government sun- 
shine. Not the love of country, but feelings of 
personal resentment and mortified ambition, first 
brought Junius before the public ; and we certainly 
ought not to feel more surprise should we find him 
settling into a ‘‘ golden sinecurist,’’ than at seeing 
John Wilkes complacently terminate his bustling 
career as the complimentary chamberlain of the 
city of London, or on discovering that Mirabeau 
died a pensionary of the throne he had so largely 
contributed to overthrow. 

The first debate after Lyttelton’s acceptance of 
office turned on the evidence given by Mr. Penn, 
in support of a petition—‘‘ the Olive-branch’’— 
from the American Congress. The Duke of 
Richmond moved that the petition afforded grounds 
for the conciliation, and made an ironical allusion 
to the “‘ noble lord in red,’’ as being now proba- 
bly in the secrets of the cabinet. Lyttelton in 
reply haughtily maintained the perfect consistency 
of his conduct. ‘* He was always of opinion, and 
should ever continue so, that it was rebellion in any 
part of the British empire to resist the supreme 
legislative authority of this country ;’’ and in sup- 
porting that principle ‘‘ the ministers had acted 
with perfect wisdom, and on the soundest princi- 
ples of the constitution.”’ Then from defence, 
which he seemed to disdain, he hastened to attack 
his opponents with his usual fervor :—‘* He could 
not attribute the opposition given to the supreme 
power of the State by several noble lords, to any- 
thing but a professed design to surrender the rights 
of the British Parliament and transfer them to 
America.’’ He questioned the evidence given by 
Penn, on the authority of reports transmitted to 
him by a most respectable and extensive landowner 
in that country, and with passionate energy, related 
some instances of the violence and animosity of 
the insurgents :— 


What (he asked) was the purport of this day’s 
motion, but that the acts of the Parliament of Great 
Britain, its repeated addresses to the throne, his maj- 
esty’s own most solemn declarations, were to be 
superseded in order to make way to the commands, not 
addresses, of the rebellious Americans? Those auda- 
cious rebels who came and endeavored to impose on 
his majesty with insidious, traitorous, false expres- 
sions of loyalty to him, and of obedience to the Brit- 
ish Parliament, while they in the same breath appeal 
to the people of Great Britain and Ireland, abuse the 
Parliament, invite their fellow-subjects to make a 
common cause of it, and thus at once endeavor to in- 
volve every part of this great empire in one general 
scene of rebellion and bloodshed, in order to resist 
that very Parliament for which they pretend to pro- 
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fess such perfect obedience and submission. Are 
these the men you would treat with? Is this the 
cause the pretended friends of this country would 
endeavor to defend, or would you, by agreeing with 
this motion, relinquish your dominion over those 
worst of rebels, and tamely submit to transfer the 
seat of empire from Great Britain to America ?— Parl. 
Deb., Nov. 10, 1775. 


When Lyttelton sat down, the Duke of Man- 
chester warmly remonstrated against ‘‘ the inde- 
cent and unparliamentary liberties’? he had taken 
with the peers who differed from him, and main- 
tained that they deserved the marked displeasure 
of the House. ‘‘ He would venture to assert that 
his conduct on the first day of the session would 
not shortly be forgotten.’”? Sandwich (severely 
censured by Lyttelton in the previous session, and 
subsequently arraigned by him for his mal-adminis- 
tration of the Admiralty) on this occasion supported 
him. He said that he was the peer who had sat 
longest in that House, and that he could affirm 
that Lord Lyttelton had been perfectly in order. 
He added :— 


I think that, so far from reprehension, the noble 
lord deserves commendation and thanks for so ably 
defending and asserting the rights of the British Par- 
liament and the supreme legislative authority of the 
mother country. I think I never before heard such a 
speech delivered by anybody, and I am proud to 
testify my perfect approbation, by affirming it was 
the finest ever delivered within these walls.—Ibid. 


This praise might be exaggerated, but consider- 
ing the tribute paid to Lord Lyttelton, both by 
friends and foes, it is not permitted us to doubt 
that he was one of the most commanding orators 
of his day. 

As an ally of administration he kept its opponents 
in check by his vigorous defence of its measures ; 
but at the same time he seems to have lamented 
that it had not greater decision in its counsels, and 
did not pursue a more energetic course of action. 
He warned the house of the hostile preparations of 
France, before that country ventured to announce 
its alliance with America—for no movement either 
at home or abroad escaped his vigilance. Up to 
the death of Chatham, he constantly looked towards 
him as the only man capable of preserving the 
empire from its dangers, and of bringing the war 
to a glorious conclusion. No one more deplored 
the loss of that great man. When the bill for se- 
curing an annuity to his heirs came before the house 
Lord Lyttelton was one of its warmest and most 
eloquent advocates. In answer to the objections 
urged to it by some lords on the ministerial bench, 
(every one must regret that Lord Mansfield was 
amongst the number,) he exclaimed in a burst of 
indignation :— 


Good God! was this country so desperately re- 
duced, so totally lost to its ancient spirit, that it was 
no longer capable of rewarding the services of its best 
subjects? Were the minds of lords so depraved, that 
they were ready to confess they trembled at granting 
an annuity of 4000/. to a family, the father of which 
had restored the empire fiom the most abject and 
wretched condition to the most exalted honor and 
glory? Let noble lords turn to the history of Greece 
—let them recollect the conduct of the Athenians 
respecting Aristides. Was the British empire less 
grateful than Athens? or was she less capable of 
doing justice to merit than that petty state ?—Parl. 
Deb., May 13, 1778. 


In the year 1779, the situation of England was 


critical in the extreme. Disaster had almost uni- 
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formly followed our armsin America. Government 
had abandoned all hope of conquering that country ; 
and the only consideration was, how to escape from 
the contest with least loss of honor. France, after 
long cheating our ministers with protestations of 
friendship, had at last, and in insulting terms, pro- 
claimed her hostility. Sagacious men predicted 
that Spain would soon follow her example, and in 
a few months their augury was justified. The 
navy was unequal to the emergency. Keppel 
sought shelter at Portsmouth ; and later, when the 
French and Spanish fleets were united, they triumph- 
antly occupied the Channel, appeared in strength 
before Plymouth, and captured a line-of-battle-ship 
in view of our shore. In the West Indies the 
French took St. Vincent and Granada, and in the | 
east possessed themselves of Senegal, thus threaten- | 
ing our dominion and commerce in both hemi- | 
spheres. Ireland, hoping to find her ‘* opportunity 
in England’s distress,’? assumed a threatening 
attitude. Associations of armed volunteers spread 
themselves over her provinces; and her popular 





leaders, when they alluded to England, spoke | 


menace and defiance. 

Lyttelton’s dissatisfaction with the ministry 
deepened as the political horizon grew darker. 
When Lord Bristol moved for the dismissal of 
Sandwich, on the ground of his neglect of the fleet, 
Lyttelton, in a speech of great length and extraor- 
dinary power, supported the charge so far as to 
suggest that a committee of inquiry should be | 
appointed. He accused Sandwich of having amused 
the country with false statements of the strength 
of the navy. ‘* Mutilated accounts from office,”’ 
he declared, ** were always dangerous. In the case 
alluded to, the deception was a two-edged sword ; 
it cut both ways ; it wounded both friends and foes ; 
but the point of it was turned against the breasts 
of the people.’’? ‘The whole period of the American 
war had been ‘‘ one black era, pregnant with the 
most dire mischief, the most cruel fortune, the 
bitterest calamities, the most inexpiable evils that 
this country ever endured—and so it would be 
marked by the latest posterity.’? Worst of all— 


A general lethargy prevailed; the people came 
down to the bar of their lordships’ house gaping for 
intelligence, listening with a greedy ear to their de- 
bates, each day hearing, with unmoved muscles, a 
recapitulation of their own wretchedness ; and went 
away with perfect composure, like men who left the 
theatre, after seeing a tragedy in the incidents of 
which they had not the smallest concern. If the 
people of England did not soon rouse themselves, they 
would be put to death in their sleep. April 28, 1779. 


On the first day of the next session (Nov. 25, 
1779,) Lyttelton went openly into opposition. His 
speech on this occasion was the finest and loftiest 
of his efforts. He began by denouncing the weak- 
ness and indecision of the cabinet :— 


Their conduct was so chameleon-like that no man 
could fix upon its color. Fatal experience had shown 
the futility of their late policy. America stared them 
in the face ; it showed the folly of ministers ina rash, 
a ridiculous, an extravagant, a mad war, in which it 
was evident success was unattainable, and which, 
instead of being governed by a wise, regular, and 
well-digested plan, was merely a chain of expedients, 
a repetition of instances of governing by dividing—of 
that wretched, that abominable policy, the divide et 
tmpera. i 


Ile next entered at length on the condition of 





Ireland, describing the rapid increase of the armed 
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volunteers, and their determination to obtain justice 

from England, or to throw off her yoke. In allu- 

sion to what had been said of the necessity of fresh 

—_ he drew a picture in the darkest shades of 
unius :— 


Necessity had pervaded the whole kingdom ; from 
a rich, a flourishing, a commercial people, we were 
of a sudden changed to a disgraced, a ruined, a bank- 
rupt nation ; a circumstance which he imputed solely 
to the irresolute, the weak, and the pusillanimous 
conduct of administration. In times like the present, 
wisdom and vigor ought to be the leading character- 
istics of government ; not the word vigor, but the 
reality. ‘lemporizing would do no longer. The peo- 
ple in general, as well those of England as of Ire- 
land, expected a decisive administration, not an 
administration of jobs and jugglers. They would not 
be satisfied with changing the balls, and putting out 
this man merely to take in that. 


Protesting his sincerity, in the gravest language 
he repeated that his sole object was to, preserve his 
country. ‘* It was true he held a place, but, perhaps, 
he should not hold it long.’? Observing how this 
declaration was received by some on the ministerial 
benches, he turned towards them with fury, and 
exclaimed :— 


The noble lords smile at what I say ; let them turn 
their eyes on their own pusillanimity, their own 
weak, ill-judged, and wretched measures, and then 
let them declare in their consciences which is most 
fitly the object of contempt, my thus openly and 
unreservedly speaking my real sentiments in Parlia- 
ment, without regard to any personal considerations 
whatever, excepting only my situation as an English- 
man ; my duty as a lord of Parliament ; my duty to 
my king, and my duty to my country—which are, 
indeed, with me, and which ought to be with your 
lordships, above all considerations ; or their consent- 
ing, in a moment of difficulty and danger like the 
present, to pocket the wages of prostitution, and 
either to sit in sullen silence, or, what in my idea is 
still more criminal, to rise and palliate the disgraceful 
and calamitous state of the British Empire ; endeav- 
oring, with art and collusion, to avert the eyes of the 
nation from the threatening cloud now hanging over 
our heads, and so near to bursting that it behoves us 
to prepare how to meet the coming storm. 


The report extends to great length in the parlia- 
mentary debates, and yet it is evident that only an 
abridgment had been attempted, as towards the 
conclusion we read, that ‘‘ his lordship adverted to 
every topic that had the least reference to the present 


situation of affairs.”’ This effort seems to have 
made a profound impression on the house. Lord 
Shelburne complimented the speaker on his dis- 
tinguished abilities, and declared that his exposition 
of the state of Ireland had done him great honor. 
The Annual Register, some time afterwards, re- 
called ‘‘ the exceeding severity of censure and bitter- 
ness of language which marked Lord Lyttelton’s 
exposure and condemnation of the conduct of the 
ministers.’’ ‘The compositions of Junius certainly 
present no finer examples of ardent invective than 
are to be found in this philippic. 

It is remarkable besides as the Jast speech Lord 
Lyttelton ever delivered ; and those words, that 
‘*perhaps he might not keep his place long,”’ 
which provoked a jeer from the ministerial benches, 
assume a lowering and sinister significance when 
read by the light of subsequent events. It is cer- 
tain that, on the morning of that very day, Lord 
Lyttelton had related, not to one person only, but 
to several, and all of them people of credit, the 
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particulars of a strange vision which he said had 
appeared to him the preceding night. The various 
accounts transmitted to us of this ominous visitation 
all concur in stating that, in the night of Wednes- 
day, November 24, 1779, Lord Lyttelton was dis- 
tinctly warned that his death would take place 
within three days from that date. He mentioned 
the prediction—somewhat ostentatiously as we 
think—to his friends, but did not suffer it in the 
slightest degree to influence his conduct. 
speech of the 25th shows that his commanding 
intellect was unclouded—never had it shone in 
fuller splendor. On the 26th he repaired to Pitt 
Place, his villa at Epsom, and there he remained 
the day after with a party of friends, consisting of 
Mr. (afterwards Lord) Fortescue, Admiral Wolse- 
ley, Mrs. Flood, (wife of the celebrated Irish orator,) 
and the Misses Amphiett. Throughout Saturday 
evening he appeared in high spirits, but he took 
especial care to keep the ghostly warning in the 
mind of his guests, and to prepare them for the 
possibility Of its fuifilment. At ten o’clock, taking 
out his watch, he named the hour and added, 
** Should I live two hours longer, I shall jockey 
the ghost.”’> With this impression on his mind, it 
would have seemed more ratural for him to have 
waited the event with his gay ccmpany. He 
retired, however, to his bed-chamber shortly before 
midnight, attended by his valet, who, according to 
the most credible report, handed him a preparation 
of rhubarb he was in the habit of taking. He sent 
the man away to bring him a spoon; on his return, 
Lord Lyttelton was on the point of dissolution. 
His death was almost instantaneous ; and it is not 
surprising that, in popular opinion, it became con- 
nected with the warning he had himself taken so 
much pains to publish. We do not find that there 
was any examiuation of the body ; according to one 
of the papers, it was conjectured that the cause of 
death was disease of the heart. But when death 
results from any such affection, it is, we believe, 
80 instantaneous, peaceful, and even imperceptible, 
that the patient seems only to fall into a quiet 
slumber, while in Lyttelton’s case a brief ‘* convul- 
sion’’ is distinctly mentioned. His family main- 
tained a guarded and, perhaps, judicious silence on 
the subject; the warning and its accomplishment 
were received as one of the best authenticated ghost- 
stories on record ; and, as years rolled on, Thomas, 
second Lord Lyttelion, was chiefly remembered for 
the profligacy of his life, and for the supernatural 
summons which had called him to an untimely 
tomb.* 


* After his death the newspapers teemed with anec- 
dotes concerning him, some of them of a very scandalous 
character ; but others, of a different kind, gave a favora- 
ble impression of his good nature. When his sister, Lady 
Valentia, asked him to stand sponsor for her little girl, he 
complied on condition that he might give the infant its 
name. He had it christened “ Honeysuckle,’’ and then 
presented the mother with 1000/., to be aysplied to its use. 
In some of the biographical notices which appeared, he is 
described as a kind and generous landlord, as a punctual 
paymaster, and as greatly beloved by those who knew 
him most intimately. By his will he left 1000/. and 300. 
per annum to Mrs. Dawson, the lady with whom he had 
been longest connected, and who had, it is asserted, sac- 
rificed her fortune as well as her honor to her affection for 
him. To Clara Haywood he bequeathed 2000/. and 100/. 
per annum. The bequests to various members of his 
family were extremely munificent. His executors were 
Lord Westcote, Lord Valentia, and Mr. Roberts. To the 
latter, who seems to have been most in his confidence, he 
left all his “ speeches, letters, verses, and writings,’ with 
directions that, if published, it should be for his sole use 


His | 
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Sir Walter Scott, however, in his Letters on 
Demonology and Witchcraft, states that— 


Of late it has been said and published, that the 
unfortunat. nobleman had previously determined to 
take poison, and of course had it in his own power to 
ascertain the execution of the prediction. It was, no 
doubt, singular, thata man who meditated his exit 
from the world, should have chosen to play such a 
trick on his friends. But itis still more credible that 
a whimsical man should do so wild a thing, than that 
a messenger should be sent from the dead to tell a 
libertine at what precise hour he should expire. 


We do not know what authority Scott had for 
this statement, but we confess we think that it dis- 
closes the truth. With his great abilities, Thomas 
Lyttelton had a turn for singularity of conduct, 
which excited the amazement of his friends. If 
he had determined on suicide, we can conceive, 
from what we know of his character, that he might 
have invented some artifice to conceal his design, 
and might feel a kind of scornful joy in anticipating 
the success of the cheat he meditated. That 
‘* weariness of life’’ which springs from a con- 
sciousness of talents abused and opportunities lost, 
and from the mental prostration consequent on 
vicious indulgence, was much more common in 
that day than our own. A long list might be 
made out of men of rank and fortune, gifted with 
every endowment to render life desirable, who 
committed suicide merely to shake off the burden 
of existence, or, nore probably, to escape from the 
reproaches of that inward monitor, whose voice 
they might neglect but could not stifle. The death 
of Mr. Damer, eldest son of Lord Milton, who shot 
himself at the Bedford Arms, Covent Garden, in 
1776, called forth some sombre reflections from 
Thomas Lyttelton’s pen :— 


Poor John Damer has made a strange exit in a 
strange manner. We were at Eton and in Italy 
together, and at subsequent periods in the habits of 
friendly connexion. Few of those who knew him have 
been more gloomily affected by the melancholy event 
than myself. . I have sometimes taken up the 
argument in favor of self-murder, by way of support- 
ing an opinion, exercising a talent, or convincing a 
fool ; but I will honestly confess that the weakest of 
my antagonists have ever got the better of me on this 
subject, though I might not publish my conviction. . . 
Despair, as it arises from very different and opposite 
causes, has various and distinct appearances. It has 
its rage, its gloom, and its indifference ; and while 
under the former its operations acquire the name of 
madness, under the latter it bears the title of philoso- 
phy. Poor John Damer was no philosopher, and yet 
he seems to have taken his leap in the dark with the 
marks both of an epicurean anda stoic. He acted his 
part with coolness, and sought his preparation in the 
mirth of a brothel.—Lyt. Let., xlvii. 


We may hence conclude that the idea of suicide 
had often obtruded itself on Lyttelton’s mind, and 
though it is true he might have fortified himself 
by reason against it, yet we know how little the 
conclusions of reason are to be relied on, particu- 
larly in a character so open to temptation as that 
of Lyttelton, when despair, ‘ in its mood of either 
rage, gloom, or indifference,” seizes on a sick and 
depraved imagination. His constitution had been 
seriously impaired by his excesses. In his Letters 
he speaks frequently of the gloomy thoughts and 
fearful forebodings which made him shudder as 


and benefit—a proof that his lordship considered his com- 
positions of some importance. 
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they came over him, (xlviii. lii.,) and he also 
alludes to the harassing influence of physical 
pain :— : 

After all, (he writes, ) this tenancy of life is but a bad 
one, with its waste and ingress of torturing diseases ; 
which, not content with destroying the building, 
maliciously torture the possessor with such pains and 
penalties as to make him oftentimes curse the posses- 
sion.—Xxx. 


It is said that shortly before his decease he was 
tormented with dreams of a most distressing char- 
acter. The Public Advertiser states that on one 
occasion when he came down to breakfast he was 
observed to be unusually depressed. When ban- 
tered by the company who were staying with him 
on his sadness, he related a dream he had the night 
before. ‘‘I dreamt,’’ said he, ‘* that I was dead, 
and was hurried away into the infernal regions, 
which appeared as a large dark room, at the end 
of which was seated Mrs. Brownrigg, who told me 
it was appointed for her to pour red-hot bullets 
down my throat for a thousand years. ‘The resist- 
ance I endeavored to make to her awakened me ; 
but the agitation of my mind when I awoke is not 
to be described, nor can I get the better of it.’’ 
These ‘‘ thick-coming fancies’? are the more re- 
markable, as they have been observed to be, in very 
numerous cases, the prelude to self-destruction, 
most likely from the indication they give of a dis- 
ordered state of the nervous system. 

A few weeks previous to his death, he had, as 
if in anticipation of that event, made a final settle- 
ment of his worldly affairs. He added four codicils 
to his will, all written with his own hand. The 
style of the first is remarkable :— 


I, Thomas Lyttelton, Baron. of Frankley, in the 
county of Worcester, considering the uncertainty of 
human life, which, even in the strongest, hangs but 
by a slender thread, and wishing to make ample pro- 
vision for Margaret Amphlett, daughter of my dear 
friend and relative, Mrs. Mary Amphlett, of Clent, 
&e. 


He proceeds to bequeath 50007. to Margaret 
Amphlett, and 2500/. to her sister Christian, in 
addition to furmer legacies; and he directs that 
his diamond bow, for which he had given * thir- 
teen hundred and seventy guineas,’’ should be 
sold by- auction, and the proceeds be divided be- 
tween the sisters. The codicils are most clear and 
precise in all their provisions ; and from the number 
of these ‘ lasts words,”’ and the liberal bequests 
to several different persons—the little ** Honey- 
suckle” gets a legacy ‘of 2000/.—it would seem 
that Lord Lyttelton must have seriously revolved 
in his mind the probability of his decease, and have 
considerately mentioned every name which had 
- claim on his remembrance.* 

t is noticeable, too, that those persons were 
with him on the night of his death for whom he 
had manifested the warmest regard—the Misses 
Amphlett—and Mr. Forteseue—to whom also he 
left a considerable legacy. Their presence might 
have been accidental ; but, on the supposition of 
premeditated suicide, he might naturally have 


* These codicils are written in a large, irregular hand. 
At first sight it does not appear like the hand of Junius ; 
but on a careful inspection many points of resemblance 
are discerned, and of exactly such a nature as we might 
expect to find between the natural and the disguised hand 
of the same person. 
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wished to spend his last evening on earth in the 
society of those young relations whom he regarded 
with the kindliest feelings. 

Young as Lord Lyttelton died, he had outlived 
every ubject which could render life desirable. 
Though married, he was separated from his wife, 
and was without hope of offspring. He had drank 
so deeply of the cup of pleasure that only its dregs 
remained te him; his profligacy had rendered his 
name infamous; and that last hope with which he 
at one time consoled himself under censure, of 
‘* making the world smile on his political career,” 
faded with the disasters of the ministry to which 
he had attached himself. Great as his abilities 
confessedly were, he had secured no following. 
Distrusted by all parties, his genius seemed to 
shine with a baleful lustre, and to keep those most 
in fear who were nearest its influence. ‘* The 
loss of Lord Lyttelton is not much to be regretted,” 
wrote the Earl of Carlisle to George Selwyn—and 
the sentiment was probably shared by the whole 
ministerial party. When he separated himself 
from the government, he stood alone ; and, though 
the thought may be fanciful, we cannot help view- 
ing that magnificent effort in which he took a 
survey of the whole state of the empire, and de- 
livered his sentiments on every great question of 
his time, as his deliberate bequest to the country 
he was resolved to quit forever. The shadow of 
fate was upon him, and gave to his parting accents 
a tone of severe and solemn sincerity. 

Between this character of Thomas Lyttelton, as 
drawn from his own declarations and the events of 
his life, and that of the mysterious, impenetrable 
Junius, we believe our readers will readily recog- 
nize some broad traits of likeness. Their seuti- 
ments on all great public questions were certainly 
the same; their genius was remarkably similar in 
the direction it took and in the vivacity and ardor 
with which it was manifested ; the disappearance 
of the one is closely connected with the appearance 
of the other, and there is a striking and character- 
istic resemblance in the manner in which both 
make their exit from the public stage, each carry- 
ing his secret with him to the grave. 

In regarding particulars more closely, we shall,. 
as our limits compe! us to make a selection from: 
the materials in our hands, rather notice those cir-- 
cumstances which point to identity of character 
than dwell on mere coincidences of expression. 

In the first place, the position of Thomas Lyttel- 
ton in the five years from 1767 to 1772 is exactly 
such an one as it is reasonable to suppose that 
Junius held during the period of his writings. 
That the most extensive sources of information 
were open to Junius is undoubted. The editor of 
the collected Letters concludes ‘* that hg was inti- 
mately and confidentially connected, either directly 
or indirectly, with all the public offices of govern- 
inent.””? Horace Walpole, a shrewd judge on such 
matters, was much Jess struck with his abilities 
and his rancor than with ‘ his quick intelligence 
of facts’? and his knowledge of what took place in 
political and social circles; and, not to multiply 
authorities further, Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Charles 
Butler, both men of great penetration, discussed 
this question together, and agreed ‘‘ that Junius 
was aman of high rank, from the tone of equality 
which he seemed to use quite naturally in his ad- 
dresses to persons of rank, and in his expressions 
respecting them ;”’ that his early intelligence of the 
measures of government was surprising ;. and that 
‘he was not an author by profession, from the 
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improvement which from time to time was visible 
in his style.’’? (But. Rem., i. 81.) 

Now, of all men of his day, the first Lord 
Lyttelton had, perhaps, the most varied and exten- 
sive acquaintance. ‘The members of his immediate | 
family filled almost every kind of high official em- 
ployment. He was nearly related, as we have 
seen, to the Pitts and the Grenvilles; he had him- 
self filled eminent posts in administration ; he had | 
been pressed to accept the premiership, first by his | 
intimate friend the Duke of Newcastle, next by the | 
uncle of the king, the Duke of Cumberland. His | 
brother Charles was Bishop of Carlisle ; his brother 
Richard, who filled several considerable offices in 
the army—was a Knight of the Bath, and succes- 
sively Master of the Jewel-Office, Captain-General | 
of Minorca, and Governor of Jersey—married | 
Rachel, sister of John, fourth Duke of Bedford, and | 
widow of the first Duke of Bridgewater. His) 
youngest brother, William Henry, Governor of | 
South Carolina and afterwards of Jamaica, was for 
his various services to the state created Baron 
Westcote. Of his sisters, one married Thomas 
Pitt, elder brother of the great Earl of Chatham ; 
the second was united to Dr. Ayscough, first pre- 
ceptor to George the Third and afterwards Dean 
of Bristol—(the son of this Dr. Ayscough was an 
officer of the guards, and the intimate associate of 
Thomas Lyttelton) ;‘and the other married an Irish 
proprietor, John Fitzinaurice, of Springfield, Lim- 
eric. Even his natural brother, Smith, was an 
admiral, and was president of the court-martial 
upon Byng. Lord Lyttelton was, moreover, from 
the amiability of his character, in correspondence 
with the most distinguished men of his day, both 
political and literary, without distinction of party ; 
and, as he introduced his son into society very early 








in life, we may conclude that there was scarcely 
any person in the kingdom who had better or more 
extensive suurces of information open to him than 


this young man. _ He was, as we have shown, 
regarded by Karl Temple with parental affection, 
and had not improbably met some members of the 
royal family at Stowe. 

But Junius was an adept in a sort of intelligence 
which could not have been picked up in the Lyttel- 
ton circle, wide as it was. ‘That vile scandal 
which he delighted to retail in the colurnns of the 
Public Advertiser could scarcely have been acquired 
at the dinner-table of the Duke of Newcastle or in 
the saloons of Mrs. Vesey and Mrs. Montague. 
He must have been, like the ‘* Lycurgus’’ whose 
disguise he so easily pierced, much ‘* about town”’ 
to have been so perfectly conversant with that sort 
of gossip which is popular in the haunts of refined 
blackguardism. And this was precisely the case 
with ‘Themas Lyttelton; he had a private society 
of his own to which we find frequent allusion in 
the Letters published under his name :— 


It is a great misfortune that vice, be it what it 
may, will find some one or other to flatter it ; and 
that there should be assemblies of people where, when 
public and honorable society has hissed you from the 
stage, you may find not only reception but applause ; 
little earthly pandemoniums, where you meet with 
every means to hush the pains of reflection and to 
guard against the intrusions of conscience. It re- 
quires a most gigantic resolution to suffer pain when 
passion quickens every sense and every enticing | 
object beckons to enjoyment. I was not born a stoic, 
nor am I made to be a martyr. So much do I hate 
and detest pain, that I think all good must be dear 
that is to be purchased with it. Penitence is a rack 
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where offences have been grievous. To sit alone and 
court refiection, which will come perhaps every mo- 
ment with a swinging sin at her back, and to be 
humble and patient’ beneath the stripes of such a 
scourge—by heavens, it is not in human nature to 
bear it! Iam sure, at least, itis notin mine. If I 
could go to confession, like a good Papist, and have 
the score wiped off at once—a la bonne heure! But 
to repent, like a sobbing, paralytic Presbyterian, will 
not do for me ; Iam not fat enough to repent that 
way. Gzorce Bopens may be qualified for sucha 
system of contrition, but my skinny shape will not 
bear mortification.—Let., i. 


In a subsequent letter the writer excuses this 
society from the censures of one of his correspond- 
ents :— 


I love superiority, flattery, and ease—and the soci- 
ety which you condemn affords the threefold gratifi- 
cation. You will tell me that it consists of dishonor- 
able men ; in the common sense of the term you may 
be right—but dulcibus abundant vitiis ; and as bad 
instruments in the hands of agreeable performers 
make a pleasant concert, so these characters compose 
an amusing society. With them I am under no 
restraint. They know the history of the day. Some 
of them also are well accomplished ; and while they 
play one upon another, I can play upon them all.—xl. 


In this society Mr. Chase Price was one of his 
familiars. Presuming him to have been the Price 
of the Selwyn Correspondence, he seems to have 
lived by the gaming-table. ‘ Leave off play ’— 
writes the first Lord Holland to George Selwyn— 
** You are certain not to win of Price ;’’ and again, 
‘* Price may be as innocent and foolish at play as 
you are—and you may win; but then I am told he 
cannot pay you if you do.’”? On what grounds 
chiefly did Thomas Lyttelton esteem his Price? 


How it could ever enter into your head to think 
Chase Price a wit puzzles and perplexes me. He is a 
good-humored, jolly buffoon. Believe me, 
that Chase’s forte is politics ; not public, but private 
politics, the science of which he understands better, 
and practises with more success, than any man in 
Britain.—xviii. 

In such “ little earthly pandemoniums ” as it is 
certain Thomas Lyttelton frequented, Junius must 
have acquired that scandalous knowledge and gath- 
ered those vicious images which form so remark- 
able a feature of his compositions. Still it may be 
said that there is nothing but a general air of prob- 
ability to show that Junius and ‘Thomas Lyttelton 
frequented the same society, and some more direct 
proof may be required. 

In one of the ‘* Miscellaneous Letters ”’ of Junius, 
dated January, 9, 1771, he begins with the an- 
nouncement that Sir Edward Hawke had resigned 
that morning, and that Lord Sandwich was to suc- 
ceed him. Then he proceeds in a vicious strain of 
scandal, until he accidentally alludes to ‘‘'Tom 
Whateley ’’—the private secretary of Mr. George 
Grenville, down to the death of that statesman in 
the preceding year. ‘* This poor man,”’ he con- 
tinues, ‘* with the talents of an attorney, sets up for 
an embassador, and with the agility of Colonel 
Bodens undertakes to be acourier.”’ (Jun., iii. 
310.) Who was this Bodens? Junius mentions 
his name by a mere slip of the pen; for the letter 
must have been written hurriedly, as it announces 
events which occurred that morning; but taking 
the sentence as it stands, no one can doubt that 
Colonel Bodens—obscure as his name is to this 
generation—was familiarly known to Junius. 
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Now, in that passage we have quoted from the 
first of the Lyttelton letters, we find exactly such 
an allusion to Bodens as we might expect to meet 
with on the supposition that the passage came 
from the pen of Tastes. “*T am not fat enough to 
repent that way ; George Bodens may be qualified 
for such a system of contrition, but my skinny 
shape,’’ &c.—all this is perfectly in keeping with 
the *‘ agility of Colonel Bodens ”’ in ironical Junius. 
In another of the Lyttelton letters reference is 
made to the convivial qualities of Bodens :— 


George Selwyn is very superior to Chase Price, but 
very inferior to Charles townshend, against whom, 
however, he used, as [ am told, to get continually the 
laugh. But this proves nothing ; for good-humored 
Georcr Bopgns would have gained the prize from 
them both in the article of creating laughter.—xviii. 


Though the genuineness of these letters be dis- 
puted, it will not affect our argument; for, on re- 
ferring to the will of Thomas Lord Lyttelton, we 
find that the ‘* good-humored George Bodens ”’ is 
there remembered with a legacy of £500—a most 
satisfactory proof that he was as familiarly known 
to his lordship as he was to Junius. He seems to 
have been esteemed in the convivial circles of his 
day, and must, like Price, have mingled with the 
Selwyn coterie; for Gilly Williams, in a letter 
to Selwyn, dated Brighton, September 1, 1766, 
says :— 


What do you mean by inquiring after our ordinary ? 
Neither you nor his lordship, [March,] I am sure, 
will come near it. There is Boone, Varey, George 
Bodens, and a few provincials, that every day eat 
one of poor Byng’s frugal but cheerful meals.—Sel. 
Cor., ii. 13. 

Colonel Bedens, Like Price, was probably an 
adept at the gaming-table—his cheerfulness, knowl- 
edge of society, and convivial qualities rendering 
him an acceptable companion to ** men of pleasure 
and fashion about town.”’ His name establishes a 
link of connection between Junius and Thomas Lyt- 
telton in another way. We see that Bodens was 
familiar with the Selwyn set, a set of which Lyttel- 
ton thought slightingly ; fur he says of Selwyn that 
his ‘‘ faculty of repartee is mechanical,”’ and that 
it ‘* would be a miserable business, indeed, if a 
man who had been playing upon words for so many 
years should not have attained the faculty of com- 
manding them at pleasure.’’ Of Carlisle it is said 
**that his wit lies in his heels ;’’ and his poems 
are spoken of as ‘‘ schoolboy rhymes, which the 
author would not have given to the world had he 
possessed any of the wit he aspired to.” 

The Selwyn coterie is on one occasion men- 
tioned by Junius, though merely for the purpose 


of supplying an illustration, but in such a way as | 


to show that the gossip concerning it had reached 
his ears, and that he thought contemptibly of the 
set. Neticing the Garter bestowed on Lord Gower, 
(to whem the slang sobriquet of Peg Trentham is 
given,) he asserts that only four knights were 
present, though six were required for a chapter of 
election ; and he proceeds :— 


In the decision of the Middlesex election, it was 
resolved that 206 were more than 1143. This puts 
me in mind of Lord March’s* election to the coterie. 
All the balls were black ; but the returning officer, 
George Selwyn, thought proper to swear that he was 
duly elected, and he took his seat accordingly.—Jun., 
iii. 341. 

* Lord March was the noted Duke of Queensberry. —Old 











So, though Junius and Thomas Lyttelton both 
knew Bodens familiarly, they both held the Sel- 
wyn coterie, with which Bodens was connected, 
in supreme contempt. George Bodens, we may 
not improbably suppose, was directly alluded to in 
that letter of Lord Temple to Thomas Lyttelton, 
which we have already noticed :—‘* Harry the 
Fifth had been Prince of Wales; he knew how, 
with change of situation, to shake off the Falstaffs 
of the age, asd all those forlorn accomplishments 
which had so long depressed and stifled his abil- 
ities.” 

‘Tom Whateley ”’ next claims our notice. Jun- 
ius is indignant that he should so soon after the 
death of Mr. Grenville have entered into the service 
of Lord North. The passage we annex follows 
immediately after that sentence in which the name 
of Colonel Bodens is inadvertently introduced :— 


Indeed, Tom, you have betrayed yourself too soon. 
Mr. Grenville, your friend, your patron, your bene- 
factor, who raised you from a depth, compared to 
which even Bradshaw’s family stands on an eminence, 
was hardly cold in his grave when you solicited the 
office of go-between to Lord North. You could not, 
in my eyes, be more contemptible, though you were 
convicted (as I dare say you might be) of having 
constantly betrayed him in his lifetime. Since I 
know your employment, be assured I shall watch you 
attentively. Every journey you undertake, every 
message you carry, shall be immediately laid before 
the public. The event of your ingenious management 
will be this, that Lord North, finding that you cannot 
serve him, will give you nothing. From the other 
party you have just as much detestation to expect as 
can be united with the profoundest contempt. Tom 
Whateley, take care of yourself !—Jun., iii. 310. 


On the supposition that Junius was ‘Thomas Lyt- 
telton, we are struck by the fact that Mr. Grenville, 
very shortly before his death, had employed Whate- 
ley to communicate with the elder Lyttelton, in 
the most confidential and unreserved terms, on the 
state of public affairs and the complicated minis- 
terial negotiations which were in progress. So 
great was the trust imposed in Whateley, and so 
intimate his knowledge of the secret sentiments of 
the Grenville party, that, in a letter of July 24, 
1767, to George Lord Lyttelton, he says :— 


I can only hazard a line by the post, which, should 
it miscarry and be opened, will not disclose any won- 
derful mysteries to the curiosity of a country post- 


| master.—Mem. Lyt., 727. 


And he then goes on to relate a meeting which 
Lord Rockingham and the Duke of Bedford had, 
at the instance of the king, just held with the 
Dukes of Neweastle, Richmond, and Portland, and 
some other influential politicians, to form a com- 
prehensive administration. In a subsequent letter 
to Lord Lyttelton, Whateley alludes to his com- 
munications with Temple, and gives some intelli- 
gence concerning Chatham. He states his inten- 
tion of going to Stowe and Wotton, but fears he 
shall not be able to pay his respects to his corre- 
spondent at Hagley. As Mr. Whateley then, not 
long previous to his accepting employment under 
Lord North, had been, on the part of Mr. Gren- 
ville, in confidential communication with all the 
Icaders of opposition, and had thus pierced into 
their secret sentiments, and had, moreover, been 
treated with condescending kindness by Lord Lyt- 
telton, we can, if we suppose that Mr. Lyttelton was 
Junius, easily account for the bitter contempt with 
which he spoke of Whateley as a “traitorous go- 
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between,”’ and understand the threat that his pro- 
ceedings should be narrowly watched. 

In the tenth of Thomas Lyttelton’s Letters— 
apparently sent to his tutor—we find these sen- 
tences :— 


You have dreamed of a hatchment upon 

house, and seen a visionary coronet suspended over 
my brow. You are a simpleton and a parasite, to let 
such weak reasons guide you to wag your tail, and 
play the spaniel, and renew your offers to fetch and 
carry. Be assured for your comfort, that if ever you 
and [ have any intercourse together, it will be upon such 
terms or, worse. I consider you with a mix- 
ture of scorn and pity, when I see you so continually 
hampered in difficulties, from your regard to the 
present and the future lord. ° I know you, 
and I declare you to be incapable of love or affection 
to any one, even to a mother or a sister. You know 
what I mean ; but to quit an idea abhorrent to hu- 
man nature, let me entreat you, &c. . Be 
assured that I give you these counsels more for your 
own sake than for that of, &c.—x. 


Altogether, this letter is marked by the same 
scornful and scoffing reproach as the address of 
Junius to Tom Whateley. ‘As much detestation 
as can be united to the profoundest contempt”’ 
exactly describes its character. In each case the 
writer warns the person he addresses of the conse- 
quence of double-dealing, and ‘* Tom Whateley, 
take care of yourself!”’ is in the same strain as 
‘* Be assured that I give you these counsels more 
for your own sake than for that of,’? &c. The 
dark insinuation of ‘* facts abhorrent to human 
nature ’’ will remind the reader of the warning of 
Junius to the friends of the Duke of Bedford: 
** They should recollect that there are still some 
facts in store at which human nature would shudder.” 


It has already been shown that the position of 
Mr. Lyttelton would account for and excuse the 
vehement attacks on Chatham with which Junius 
commenced his labors in the Public Advertiser. 
During the illness of Chatham in 1767 an impres- 
sion prevailed among his former friends that he 
would never again return to public life; and a 
reference to the Memoirs of Mr. Lyttelton’s father 
shows that those expressions applied by Junius to 
Lord Chatham as “ a lunatic,’’ and ‘‘ a worn-out, 
decrepit old man,’’ were commonly used by the 
persons with whom George Lord Lyttelton was in 
correspondence. Mr. Thomas Whateley, writing 
to him, July 30, 1767, says— 


Lord Chatham’s state is certainly the lowest dejec- 
tion and debility that mind and body can be in. He 
sits all the day leaning on his hands, which he sup- 
ports on the table ; does not permit any person to 
remain in the room, knocks when he wants anything ; 
and, having made his wants known, gives a signal, 
without speaking to the person who answered his call, 
to retire—Mem. Lyt., 729. 


Some such idea of Lord Chatham's infirmities 
Junius must have had in his mind when he wrote 
that ‘* Heaven had marked him out as an example 
to mankind.’’ In January, 1768, nine months 
after the first attack of Junius on Chatham, he ad- 
dressed a private letter to the great statesman, art- 
fully designed to inspire him with distrust of his 
colleagues, and expressing ‘* sentiments of respect 
and veneration for his character’ and ‘‘ warm at- 
tachment to his person.’’ This language might 
naturally have been held by Mr. Lyttelton, the son 
of Chatham’s brother-in-law and oldest friend. 
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The inconsistency of Junius in wishing Chatham 
to resume the lead of the popular party in 1768, 
though Junius was directly opposed to him on the 
American question, is precisely similar to the in- 
consistency of Thomas Lyttelton, in attempting in 
1774 to organize a powerful party with Chatham at 
its head, though he opposed with all his energy 
that statesman’s views on American policy. The 
inconsistency is in both cases characteristic—Junius, 
in 1768, and Thomas Lyttelton, in 1774, being 
willing to surrender their views on that particular 
ape for the benefit of Lord Chatham’s leader- 
ship. 

Every word in the private letter of Junius to 
Chatham, of January, 1768, is strictly in keeping 
with the position of Mr. Lyttelton. He was in 
some measure educated at the feet of Mr. Pitt, and 
very early impressed with veneration for his char- 
acter and attachment to his person. In one of 
Thomas Lyttelton’s letters, comparing Chatham 
and Mansfield as orators, he says that the latter 
was Ciceronian, but inferior to Cicero, while the 
former was Demosthenian, but superior to Demos- 
thenes ; and he goes on to say that Lord Chatham 


disdained imitation, and was himself a model of 
eloquence, of which no idea can be formed but by 
those who have seen and heard him. His words have 
sometimes frozen my young blood into stagnation, 
sometimes made it pace in such a hurry through my 
veins that I could scarce support it.—xxvi. 


In another letter he says :— 


The man who is in the most perfect possession of 
wit has figured in so high a line of public life as to 
prevent the attention of mankind from leaving his 
greater qualities to consider his private and domestic 
character ; I mean Lord Chatham, whose familiar 
conversation is only to be excelled by his public elo- 
quence.*—xviii. 


If it be admitted that Pitt’s conduct in slighting 
the elder Lyttelton might naturally raise the indig- 
nation of the son, must it not also be admitted that 
the above passages would sufficiently account for 
the anonymous communication of January, 17687 

The eulogium on Chatham is one of the finest 
passages in Junius. Have we any ground for be- 
lieving that Thomas Lyttelton could have penned 
it? In his speeches he always, even when oppos- 
ing Chatham, spoke of him with the highest ad- 
miration ; and in the 57th of the Letters attributed 
to him we have this paragraph :— 


The grave is now closed upon that illustrious states- 
man ; his splendid orb is set forever. There was 
that in his character which gave him a very decided 
superiority over the rest of mankind. He was the 
greatest war-minister this kingdom ever knew ; and 
the four years of his administration form the most 
brilliant period that the British annals or perhaps 
those of the world can produce. They who aim at 
the diminution of his glory, and that of his country, 
by attributing the rapid change of national affairs 
under his administration to chance, and the fortunate 
circumstances of the moment, must be slaves to the 


* One of the most exquisite of wits goes far to confirm 
this judgment :—“ I never heard so much wit, except in 
a speech with which Mr. Pitt concluded the debate the 
other day. His antagonists endeavor to disarm him; but 
as fast as they deprive him of one weapon, he finds a 
better. I never suspected him of such an universal 
armory. I knew he had a Gorgon’s head, composed of 
bayonets and pistols, but little thought that he could tickle 
to death with a feather.””— Walpole to Montagu, Nov. 25, 
1755. 
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most rooted prejudice, the foulest envy, or the darkest 
ignorance. Let me add that he was a minister who 
detested the arts of corruption, set his face against 
all court as well as cabinet intrigues, and quitted his 
important station with unpolluted hands. It is a 
great national misfortune that the mantle of this 
political patriarch has not been caught by any of his 
successors. The state as well as the army 
wants @ commander-in-chief. The truncheon has 
become little more than a useless trophy, as a hand fit 
to grasp it is no longer to be found. In bearing my 
poor testimony to the manes of Lord Chatham, I have 
yielded to the impulse of my very soul. In this im- 
perfect act of veneration I can have no interest, for 
the object of it is gone where the applause of this 
world.cannot reach him ; and as I ventured to differ 
from him when alive, and delivered the reasons for 
my difference to his face, what motive can there be 
for me to flatter him now he is no more? To oppose 
the sentiments of that venerable statesman was an 
undertaking that shook my very frame. My utmost 
resolution, strengthened by a sense of duty, and the 
laudable ambition of supporting what I conceived to 
be right, against the proudest names, could not sus- 
tain me. You, I believe, were present when I sank 
down and became silent beneath the imposing superi- 
ority of his abilities ; but I did not feel it a defeat to 
be vanquished by him :— 
nec tam 
Turpe fuit vinci quam contendisse decorum est. 


Thomas Lyttelton says he ‘‘ sank down beneath 
the imposing superiority of Lord Chatham’s abili- 
ties ;”’ and Junius, addressing the Duke of Grafton, 
says that ‘* Lord Bute found no resource of depend- 
ence or security in the proud imposing superiority 
of Lord Chatham’s abilities.” We might quote 
other such coincidences—but it is in the general 
spirit of this fine passage more than in particular 
expressions that we recognize the pen of Junius. 

We turn next to the connection between Thomas 
Lyttelton and the Bedford family, as the assertions 
of Junius that he had the power to awe the duke, 
and to reveal secrets which would make him trem- 
ble in his grave, are among the most remarkable 
passages in his writings. The marriage of Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Richard) Lyttelton with the 
Duchess Dowager of Bridgewater, elder sister of 
the Duke of Bedford, took place in 1745. It was 
a love match, and Horace Walpole notices the 
happiness which attended it. By this marriage 
the lady had no children, and it is not improbable 
that she shared in the partiality of the Lyttelton 
family for the heir and hope of their house. Sir 
Richard voluntarily bore, as we have seen, the 
whole cost of his nephew’s continental tour—a 
strong proof of the affection he entertained for 
him. The income of Sir Richard, as he was the 
third brother, and held honorable rather than lucra- 
tive offices, must have been chiefly supplied by his 
wife ; and it is only natural to conclude that she 
was a party to the payment of young Lyttelton’s 
travelling expenses. Frequently meeting his 
uncle’s wife in the unrestrained confidence of 
domestic intercourse, we may imagine that he 
became acquainted with private circumstances of 
her brother’s life, and that the assertion of his 
power over the Duke of Bedford might be no idle 

ast. 

Perhaps the relation in which Sir Richard stood 
to the duke may afford some clue to the early ani- 
mosity of Junius. The Duchess of Bridgewater, 
soon afier her second marriage, wrote to her 
brother, then First Lord of the Admiralty. Her 
letter is kind in tone and admirable in expression. 
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She entreats the duke’s influence with the king, to 
get her husband appointed adjutant-general, or, sne 
adds, that ‘* you would make Mr. Lyttelton colonel 
commandant of your regiment, as Lord Sandwich 
is to the Duke of Montagu.”” This pointshe presses 
with earnestness :— 


Do not think I mean to load your interest with the 
care of his preferment, but it goes to my heart to see 
other young officers obtain through favor, what, was 
he not your brother-in-law, he has so just a right to, 
and which, if refused to him, will render it impossible 
for him to continue in the army.— Bed. Corr., i. 112. 


From the closing paragraph of her letter we 
conclude that there had been little or no intercourse 
between her husband and the duke, and that the 
latter regarded his new brother-in-law with indiffer- 
ence, if not with dislike, for she says, ‘‘ If you 
choose to converse with Mr. Lyttelton he will ex- 
plain his pretensions more fully to you. The duke 
did notsochoose. .In his answer he civilly declines 
to press Richard Lyttelton’s suit, though he says : 
—‘* You must be sensible that upon your account I 
shall be very desirous to serve Mr. Lyttelton, as 
far as lies in my power, in anything that can rea- 
sonably be expected from me.’’ When we contrast 
his grace’s indifference to his sister’s request with 
the anxiety he manifested on all occasions to obtain 
place and promotion for his own dependents, we 
may not unreasonably suppose that Richard Lyttel- 
ton felt indignant at the coldness of his powerful 
connexion. 

Thomas Lyttelton had certainly political if not 
personal grounds of resentment against the same 
magnate. It is observable that Junius does not at- 
tack the duke until after his grace had made terms 
with the Grafton ministry for the admission of his 
friends, and by so doing had broken faith with Lord 
Lyttelton; for after Chatham had formed his cab- 
inet in 1766, the Duke of Bedford continued in 
opposition, and in close alliance with Lord Lyttel- 
ton. Ina letter from the latter to Temple, dated 
Nov. 25, 1767, he relates a conference he had just 
held with Bedford :—- 


His grace replied that his own scheme was to have 
balanced the power of Lord Rockingham and _ his 
friends in the ministry to be formed, by many friends 
of the Grenvilles, and some in the highest offices, 
particularly myself, whom he meant to propose for 
president of the council, the power of which office he 
said was now very great.—Lyt. Mem., 740. 


In less than a month after this date Bedford con- 
cluded a treaty with the ministry for the admission 
of his friends, abandoning the Grenvilles and 
Lyttelton—and from that period the attacks of 
Junius on the * Bloomsbury gang’? commence. 
There is undoubtedly much truth in that passage 
in which he characterizes their ambition :— 


With one united view they have but one character. 
My Lord Gower and Lord Weymouth were distressed, 
and Rigby was insatiable. The school they were bred 
in taught’ them how to abandon their friends without 
deserting their principles. There is a littleness even 
in their ambition, for money is their first object. 
Their professed opinions upon some great points are 
so different from those of the party with which they 
are now united, that the council chamber is become a 
scene of open hostilities.—Jun., iii. 175. 


Who more likely to have written this passage 
than Thomas Lyttelton, justly indignant with the 
head of this ‘‘ gang’’ and his adherents for so soon 
forgetting their engagement with his father? 
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The Duke of Bedford, during his later years, 
at least, was on visiting terms with Sir Richard 
Lyttelton, for in the journal kept by his Grace, 
recording his daily actions for the last four years of 
his life, we find the following entries :— 


[1766.] 16th Nov.—Dined at the French Ambassa- 
dor’s. Went in the evening to Lord Mansfield’s, Mr. 
G. Grenville’s, and Sir Richard Lyttelton’s. 

(1767, April.] 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th.— 
Nothing material, I going nowhere but to Lady Ta- 
vistock’s, and the last day in the evening to the 
Duchess of Bridgewater’s. 

The Marquis of Tavistock died on the 22d of the 

receding month, [March, 1767,] and on that even- 
ing, when the duke visited his sister, it is within 
the scope of probability that ‘Thomas Lyttelton was 
present, and that his keen eye scrutinized the 
features of the duke for traces of the grief which he 
had the fortitude to repress. 

The expressions applied by Junius to Mr. Gren- 
ville are in substance the same with those which we 
find in the letters and speeches of Thomas Lyttelton. 
Junius speaks of him as an ‘able financier,’’ and 
notices his ‘* credit with the public ;”” and Thomas 
Lyttelton extols his ‘‘ ministerial reputation’’ (Let. 
ii. 209); Junius terms Mr. Grenville “‘ great and 
good,’’ and Thomas Lyttelton describes him as 
** honest and able.’’ (Parl. Deb., April 23, 1779.) 

The special favor with which Junius regards Mr. 
Grenville, may perhaps in some measure be ex- 
plained by the anxious desire of the latter to serve 
his friends, though willing wholly to retire from 

ublic life himself. Ina letter to the first Lord 
yttelton, dated July 14, 1767, Grenville says :— 


You see my thoughts are turned to the country, 
from the busy scene of politics, and to my private 
friends from public connexions. The truth is, [ have 
almost had enough of the latter, and much too little 
of the former ; I therefore wish, if I can, to make the 
balance more even, which I think at present is a wish 
not unlikely to be gratified ; but this is owing to my 
particular situation, which makes that both honorable 
and desirable for me which is by no means so for you. 
— Mem. Lyt., 722. 


In explanation of this passage he writes a fort- 
night later :— 


When I intimated that there might be a difference 
between your situation and mine, I meant only that 
whatever might be said of me, it could not be pre- 
tended that you were in the case of being obtruded 
and forced upon the king, and that, therefore, if 
everything were settled as it should be, there would 
be no color for your not filling an honorable office, 
which you are in all respects so well entitled to. 
This, my dear lord, is the only difference between us, 
and the only one [ hope there ever will be.—Jb. 


If Mr. Grenville was sincere in saying he was 


Tt was no longer a question whether we should 
relinquish the right of taxation, but whether that 
commerce, which had carried us triumphantly through 
the last war, should be subject to the wise and neces- 
sary regulations prescribed by the Act of Navigation, 
or at once be laid open at the will of the factious 
Americans, now struggling for a free and unlimited 
trade, independent of their mother country. If gov- 
ernment should now in the least degree recede, all 
would be over.— Deb., Nov. 29, 1774. 


Junius warmly advocated the liberty of the 
press :— 


Let it be impressed upon your mind, let it be in- 
stilled into your children, that the liberty of the press 
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indifferent to office at this time, we can hardly 
wonder that his friends should have felt increased 
regard for him, at witnessing the interest he took 
in their welfare, when he had no longer objects to 
advance of his own. 

If we examine the sentiments of Thomas Lyttel- 
ton and Junius on all the great questions of the day, 
we shall find their agreement not less remarkable 
than that which may be traced in their personal 
predilections and resentments. ‘The leading prin- 
ciple in the mind of Junius was the supremacy of 
the British legislature over every part of the Brit- 
ish dominions. This supremacy he asserts not 
once only, but many times, repeating the idea in 
various forms, and seeking to establish it with all 
his powers of persuasion and argument. ‘* He 
was ’’ says Dr. Guod, ** as thoroughly convinced 
as Mr. George Grenville himself, of the supremacy 
of the legislature of this country over the colonies.”’ 
(Jun., i. 77.) ** The enterprises of the Americans,”’ 
writes Junius, 19th Dec. 1767, ‘‘ are now carried 
to such a point that every moment we lose serves 
only to accelerate our perdition.”’ (ii. 516.) Six 
months later he urges the necessity of immediate 
action against the colonists more strongly, saying 
there is no choice but to make war upon them, or 
to suffer them to erect themselves into independent 
states. (iii. 75.) He maintains the constitutional 
right vested in Parliament to raise taxes from 
America. (i. 394.) He insists that the clamor 
against the stamp act was the result of ignorance 
or wilful misrepresentation (ii. 513); and he de- 
clares that the repeal of the act is ‘* surrendering 
the first essential principles of the constitution for 
the sake of a bribe of which we are cheated at the 
last.”’ (iii. 183.) 1f from Junius we turn to the 
Lyttelton letters, we seem to be stil] reading in the 
same book :— 


I have not a doubt of the legislative supremacy of 
Parliament over every part of the British dominions 
in America, the East and West Indies, in Africa, and 
over Ireland itself. I cannot separate the ideas of 
legislation and taxation ; they seem to be more than 
twins ; they were not only born but must coéxist and 
die together.— Let. xix. 

In American affairs I have ever possessed a perfect 
uniformity of opinion. My doctrine has ever been 
that legislation involves in it every possible power 
and exercise of civil government. For this principle 
I shall never cease to contend.—liv. 


After the quotations we have made from the 
speeches of Thomas Lyttelton, it is almost unneces- 
sary to say that the same tone is preserved in them 
from first to last. We could fill pages with ex- 
tracts to prove our assertion, but one will suffice, 
and by the side of that we place a passage from 
Junius :— 


I see the spirit which has gone abroad through the 
colonies, and I know what consequences that spirit 
must and will produce. If it be determined to en- 
force the authority of the legislature, the event will 
be uncertain, but if we yield to the pretensions of 
America there is no further doubt about the matter. 
From that moment they become an independent peo- 
ple, they open their trade with the rest of the world, 
and England is undone.—Jun., iii. 159. 


is the palladium of all the civil, political and relig- 
ious rights of an Englishman.—Jun., i. 344. 


Lyttelton, though smarting under some scanda- 
lous censures on his conduct (supposing him Junius, 
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how just was the retribution!) maintained the 
same doctrine almost in the same words :— 


I love my country, its constitution, and its privi- 
leges, too well to say, write, or even think anything 
against that palladium of British freedom—the lib- 
erty of the press.—Lytt. Let., xxiv. 


In his place in the House of Lords, Lyttelton 
made it one of his charges against the revolted 


The indulgence of private malice and personal 
slander should be checked.—Jun., i. 352. 
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Americans that they sought to destroy the liberty 
of the press :— 


They have even gone so far as to stifle all free 
discussion in print, and overthrow that great palla- 
dium, the liberty of the press.—Parl. Deb., March 
14, 1776. 


Both held that private character should be re- 


spected :— 


Perhaps the enormities of private scandal should be 
checked.—Lytt. Let., xxiv. 


Both were clear, however, that the smallest invasions of any constitutional privilege should be 


strenuously resisted :— 


Never suffer an invasion of your political constitu- 
tion, however minute the instance may appear, to 
pass by without a determined, persevering resistance. 
One precedent creates another ; they soon accumulate 
and constitute law. What yesterday was fact, to-day 
is doctrine.—Jun., i. 342. 


Junius says :— 


The power of kings, lords, and commons, is not an 
arbitrary power. They are the trustees, not the 
owners of the estate. They cannot alienate, 
they cannot waste ; the power of the legislature is 
limited, not only by the general rules of natural 
justice, and the welfare of the community, but by the 
forms and principles of our particular constitution.— 
i. 345. 


Lyttelton, when contending for the right of tax- 
ation inherent in the supreme legislature, says :— 


I cannot conceive that it is in the power of any set 
of ministers, however able, to compliment away the 
inherent rights of the British Parliament. If the 
power be in the Parliament, as I am sure it is, they 
cannot even themselves surrender it without a mani- 
fest breach of trust. I take it to be a right original, 
coéxtensive, and inalienable, not to be parted with 
or transferred.— Deb., March 14, 1776. 

Parliament could not give up the rights of empire ; 
they were inherent—they were inalienable; and the 
great controlling, superintending power of the state 
was inviolable and indivisible.—Jb., Dec. 5, 1777. 


Junius abhorred the whole system of game- 
laws :— 


As to the game-laws, he never scrupled to declare his 
opinion that they are a species of the forest-laws, that 
they are oppressive to the subject, and that the spirit 
of them is incompatible with legal liberty ; that the 
penalties imposed by these laws bear no proportion to 
the nature of the offence ; that the mode of trial, and 
the degree and kind of evidence necessary to convict, 
not only deprive the subject of all the benefits of a 
trial by jury, but are in themselves too summary, 
and to the last degree arbitrary and oppressive.— 
Jun., ii. 396. 


Lyttelton writes :— 


I neither hunt nor shoot ; the business 
and form, not to say tyranny, of preserving game, 
which is necessary to establish a certainty of sport, 
is not to my way of thinking. The laws concerning 
game form a very unconstitutional monopoly ; but 
that is not all; the peace and society of provincial 
vicinities are more or less disturbed by jealousies and 
disputes arising from the game in every part of the 
kingdom.—Lytt. Let., xxxi. 


Lyttelton—perhaps from family connexion, for 
his aunt was married to an Irish proprietor, and 
his sister to an Irish peer—took a warm interest 
in the affairs of Ireland, and visited that country 





I think it would be dangerous to suffer even an 
excrescence of any staple privilege to be cut off. The 
track of innovation widens every moment, and on this 
example, if it was once opened, there is no saying 
where it would end.—Lyit. Let., xxiv. 


to make himself thoroughly acquainted with its 
politics and condition. In his Letters he expresses 
his opinion that “the Irish have long been an 
oppressed people.”’ (Ivi.) In that magnificent 
speech, the last he ever delivered, he dwelt em- 
phatically on the wrongs of the Irish people :— 


They complain, my lords, of oppression ; oppression 
has had its effects, and they are plunged into despair 
from the penury it has entailed upon them. They 
can bear it no longer, and they are ready to change 
their taskmasters. 


Junius says, ‘the people of Ireland have been 
uniformly plundered and oppressed.” (ii. 75.) 
‘*The just discontents of that kingdom have been 
passed by without notice.’’ (ii. 146.) 

Junius was strongly opposed to Parliament de- 
bating with closed doors. When the houses were 
rigidly closed to strangers, he endeavored to shame 
ministers into having them thrown open on ‘ the 
usual conditions.”” On 15th December, 1774, 
Thomas Lyttelton, in the Lords, succeeded in 
carrying a motion to the effect that the doors 
‘should be opened to the members of the House 
of Commons, the sons and brothers of peers, peers 
of Ireland and Scotland, and to so many of the 
public at large as should be introduced by English 
peers, each peer to have the privilege of introducing 
one person.’? This we suppose was the prevailing 
practice previously to December, 1770, when 
Junius was so greatly annoyed and inconvenienced 
by the exclusion of ‘‘ strangers.’’ As the son of a 
peer, Lyttelton must have frequently attended the 
debates of the House, and on the supposition that 
he was Junius, he might well have been anxious 
that *‘ the doors of the House of Lords should be 
opened in the usual manner,” on occasion of the 
important debate on the Falkland Islands. 

We can call decisive evidence te show that the 
Hon. Thomas Lyttelton was in the habit of attend- 
ing the debates of the Lords, and that he, like 
Junius, had a most retentive memory. On the 
third reading of the Chatham Annuity Bill in the 
Lords, (June 2d, 1778,) the character and conduct of 
the deceased earl were called in question. Lord 
Radnor, who admired his general principles, con- 
ceived that his defence of the proclamation prohib- 
iting the exportation of corn in 1766 was a blot on 
his career, as tending to set the authority of an Order 
in Council above that of an Act of Parliament. 
This remark raised an argument as to the line of 
defence adopted by Lord Chatham at the time, and 
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the words he actually used. Of all the peers 
present, Lyttelton, though he was only twenty-two 
in 1776, seems to have had the most distinct recol- 
lection of the language held by the great earl on 
that occasion :— 


So far from attempting to defend the proclamation, 
he had offered to answer for it with his life. If his 
recollection did not mislead him, he heard the de- 
ceased earl make use of the strong expression of being 
willing to expiate by his head if the Parliament did 
not think that the particular necessity was an ample 
justification. —Ded., June 2, 1778. 


Lord Radnor adhered to his own impression. But 
we must admit Lord Chatham to be the best au- 
thority on what he really said, and, referring to his 
speech at the opening of the session of 1770, we 
find he makes reference to the part he took in the 
embargo debates in these words :— 


He had heard with great concern of the distemper 
among the cattle, and was very ready to give his 
approbation to those prudent measures, with which 
the constitution trusted the crown, to be made use of 
under the correction of the legislature, and at the 
hazard of the minister, upon any sudden emergency 
or unforeseen calamity which might threaten the wel- 
fare of the people or the safety of the state. On this 
principle he had himself advised a measure which he 
knew was not strictly iegal, but he had recommended 
it as a measure of necessity to save a starving people 
from famine, and had submitted to the judgment of 
his country.—Debd., Jan. 9, 1770. 


Junius, in a letter of Oct. 5, 1771, speaks of the 
doctrine held by Lord Camden, in the debate of 
1766, that the crown possessed a legal power (not 
given by the Act itself) to suspend an operation 
of the Act of the Legislature, as one ‘* to which 
he listened without the smallest degree of convic- 
tion or assent.”” Accused of misrepresenting 
Lord Camden’s meaning, he defends the accuracy 
of - statement by quoting his lordship’s precise 
words :— 


The truth is that he inadvertently overshot him- 
self, as appears plainly by that unguarded mention 
of a tyranny of forty days which I myself heard. 
Instead of asserting that the proclamation was legal, 
he should have said, ** My lords, I know the procla- 
mation was illegal, but I advised it because it was 
indispen*bly necessary to save the kingdom from 
famine, and [ submit myself to the justice and mercy 
of my country.’’—ii. 364. 


That is, he should have adopted the line of defence 
which Chatham did adopt, and which Lyttelton, 
after an interval of twelve years, recalls as heard 


by himself. Wearrive, then, at the conclusion that 
Mr. Lyttelton and Junius were both present during 
the debate on the legality of the embargo in 1766, 
and that the former heard Lord Chatham declare 
he was willing to answer for the Order in Council 
with his head, while the latter heard Lord Camden 
designate it as ‘‘a forty days’ tyranny at the 
worst.’’ This correspondence is the more remark- 
able as the date of 1766 corresponds with what we 
know of the first political experience of Junius, as 
well as with the dawning political genius of Mr. 
Lyttelton. 

Junius holds ‘that superstition is not the char- 
acteristic of this age’’ (ii. 408); and Lyttelton 
‘*that the dark times of superstition are past.’’ 
(P. D., June 17, 1774.) Junius, however, con- 
stantly professes his reverence for the Christian 
religion ; one of his leading arguments is made to 
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rest upon “ the internal evidence which the purest 
of rehgions carries with it.” (ii. 319.) ‘No 
one,’’ writes Thomas Lyttelton, ‘‘ after a compara- 
tive examination of the Gospel and Alcoran, will 
not give to the former a most instant, decided, and 
universal preference. He will admire the amiable 
and rational doctrines of the one, and as readily 
acknowledge the absurdities of the other.”’ (xxviii) 
In another of his letters we read :—*‘ A faith of 
some thousand years is not to be destroyed by the 
elaborate but artificial conjectures of a modern 
infidel.’? (xlix.) Both set little store by ‘* the 
externals of religion.’? Junius could not agree 
with ‘* my lords the bishops’’ that ‘* prayers are 
morality, or that kneeling is religion.”’ (li. 319.) 
Lyttelton thought that, ‘*though bells were re- 
moved from steeples, and steeples from churches, 
the evil would not be great, for that Christian men 
might meet in the faith of Christ and in Christian 
charity, without these things, which to the pure 
of heart and truly devout were of little importance.”’ 
(Deb., June 17, 1774.) ** The religion of Sand- 
wich,’? remarks Junius, **‘ would do honor to a 
mitre.’ (iii. 310.) When attacking Horne he 
describes him as already ‘‘ a bishop in his princi- 
ples."’ (ii. 256.) Lyttelton boasts (Letter xxx.) 
that he, in the presence of his uncle the bishop, 
‘* made an attack upon the temporal privilege of 
episcopacy in possessing a seat in the House of 
Lords, and proved that the bishops, through up- 
wards of twenty reigns, had almost uniformly man- 
ifested themselves to be foes to rational liberty.’’ 

** Junius,’’ says Dr.Good, ** was honestly at- 
tached to the principles of the constitution, and 
fearless and indefatigable in maintaining them’’ 
(i. 98) :— 


That the people are not equally and fully repre- 
sented is unquestionable. But let us take care what 
we attempt. We may demolish the venerable fabric 
we intend to repair, and where is the strength and 
virtue to erect a better in its stead ?— i. 286. 

The dearest interests of this country are its laws 
and constitution.—i. 552. 


Lyttelton in his letters often expresses himself in a 
similar spirit—e. g.— 


A code of such wise, rational, and humane legisla- 
tion never was known in the world.—xxviii. 


His speeches are, in like manner, uniformly dis- 
tinguished by zealous attachment to the Jaws and 
constitution. 

Junius accuses the Duke of Grafton of submitting 
himself to Lord Chatham only to betray him :— 


Lord Chatham was the earliest object of your 
political wonder and attachment. Yet you deserted 
him upon the first hopes that offered of an equal share 
of power with Lord Rockingham.—i. 483. 


Thomas Lyttelton urges the same charge :— 


The Duke of G——, who, to use his own words, had 
accepted the seals merely to trail a pike under the 
command of so distinguished a politician, when ad- 
vanced to a higher post, turned an angry face against 
the leader whom he had deserted.—Lyt. Let., lvii. 


It is universally admitted that Junius must have 
been indefatigable in acquiring information, and 
that he was preéminently distinguished by the 
variety and extent of his knowledge.* The same 


* Were he a member of, this house, what might not be 
expected from his knowledge? . . . Nothing would 
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eharacter belongs to Lytteltsn, and appears even 
in his letters. While mentioning with candor his 
evening orgies with Price and Bodens, and other 
dissolute associates, whose best recommendation 
was their knowledge of ** the history of the day,” 
he speaks of his morning studies, and of the labor 
= which he sought to qualify himself for public 
ife. 


The admirable structure of the British constitution, 
its commerce, its interests, and its alliances, have 
been the objects of my serious inquiry and attentive 
consideration.—xlii. 


The care he took to keep himself well informed 
on all the questions of his time is apparent in his 
speeches in the Lords. When he urged the right 
of authors to a perpetual property in their works, 
ne laid before the House letters addressed to him- 
self by Hume, Robertson, and other eminent literary 
characters. When, in 1775, he significantly re- 
ferred to the relations of England with France and 
Spain, and pressed the ministry for explanations, 
Lord Rochford, Foreign Secretary, replied, ‘* that 
he believed the noble lord had spoken by inspira- 
tion.”” When, some months later, he still pressed 
the hostile intentions of Spain on the House, and 
was answered by Rochford that the Court of Madrid 
had given the strongest assurances that nothing 
was intended against Great Britain or her allies, 
he disputed the accuracy of the secretary’s infor- 
mation :— 


The noble earl in office seems to place too great 
a reliance on the positive assurances given by the 
Spanish Court ; and I will tell your lordships why I 
think so. It is because Iam well informed. Iknow 
it to be the current language of the several branches 
of the House of Bourbon, that they do not look upon 
themselves bound to give us any previous information 
of their hostile intentions, either by declaration of war 
or otherwise, on account of our capture of the French 
ships before the commencement of the late war.—P. 
D., May 17, 1775. 
‘The result showed the accuracy of his information 
and the sagacity of his views. When Mr. Penn 
gave his evidence before the House in support of 
the petition from the American Congress, Lord 
Lyttelton said, ‘*he could contradict him himself 
upon a most respectable authority, a gentleman of 
his acquaintance, who possessed 10,000 acres of 
land in the province of New England alone.’’ (P. 
D., Nov. 10, 1775.) When denouncing the re- 
volted colonists fur their cruelty to the loyal sub- 
jects of the crown, he ‘ had particular information 
to support him in those general assertions.’’ (Jd., 
March 4, 1776.) In February, 1778, he dwelt on 
the defenceless state of our eastern possessions, 
and told the House ‘‘he had been informed by a 
French officer \ately returned from the Mauritius, 
there were no less than 8000 regular troops there 
and in the Isle of Bourbon ; a circumstance which 
was, in his opinion, sufficient to convince their 
lordships that France meant, in case of a rupture, 
to attack us in that part of the world.” (Jbid., 
March 23, 1778.) The like instances might easily 
be multiplied, but those adduced are sufficient to 
show that Lyttelton, like Junius, was distinguished 
for the extent of his information on public affairs, 
as well as, like Junius also, for his knowledge of 
‘* private politics.” 


escape his vigilance and activity. Bad ministers could 
conceal nothing from his sagacity, nor could promises or 
threats induce him to conceal anything from the public.— 
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Junius was fond of grappling with eminent 
lawyers on their own questions. He found the 
information against Woodfall ‘‘ so loose and ill- 
drawn that he was persuaded Mr. De Grey could 
not have had a hand in it.’’ (i. 209.) When writing 
to Wilkes against the power of commitment as- 
sumed by the Lords, he says, ‘* I wish you to point 
out to me where you think the force of the formal 
legal argument lies.’’ (i. 305.) He arraigned 
Mansfield for bailing Eyre; he entered intoa legal 
controversy with Blackstone; he defended the 
legality of impressment on the authority of Judge 
Foster (ii. 381) ; and generally he took up public 
questions in a legal sense. Lyttelton, as we have 
seen, first distinguished himself as a speaker by 
his arguments on an appeal case, opposing himself 
to Apsley and Camden; again confronting the 
latter as to the true interpretation of treason, he, like 
Junius, quoted Foster (P. D., Feb. 7th, 1775) ; 
and on the trial of the Duchess of Kingston, he 
opposed Mansfield as to the effect which would 
ensue from her conviction. (P. D., Dec. 11, 1775.) 

Junius, though respecting the laws so highly, 
seized every occasion of expressing his contempt 
for lawyers, and of setting common sense above 
the subtleties of their professional learning :— 


Though I use the terms of art, do not injure me so 
much as to suspect lama lawyer. I had as lief be a 
Scotchman. It is the encouragement given to the 
disputes about titles which has supported that in- 
iquitous profession at the expense of the community. 
—1., d1Z 

Iam no lawyer by profession, nor do I pretend to 
be more deeply read than every English gentleman 
should be in the laws of his country. I speak to the 
plain understanding of the people. 

If, on your part, you [Lord Mansfield] should have 
no plain substantial defence, but should endeavor to 
shelter yourself under the quirk and evasion of a 
practising lawyer, or under the mere insulting asser- 
tion of power without right, the reputation you pre- 
tend to is gone forever.—(ii. 407.) 


Our Lyttelton had the same contempt for pro- 
fessional subtlety :— 


Those little evasions and distinctions [of Lord Cam- 
den] were the effects of professional subtlety and low 
cunning. 

He [Lord Camden] has, with the designing subtlety 
of a lawyer, attacked the law part of this bill.—P. 
D., May 17th, 1775. 


In the discussion on a bill for amending the poor 
laws, he spoke with the same indignation on the 
sums squandered in litigation about settlements as 
Junius had done on the encouragement given to 
disputes about titles :-— 


He dwelt with great energy on the vast sums daily 
wasted in endless litigation relative to the law of set- 
tlement.—P. D., May 4th, 1775. 


The dislike of Junius to the Scotch is notorious, 
Lyttelton does not expressly state his antipathy to 
that people, but he writes thus (to give but one 
instance) :— 


I have been to see the Justicia hulk, where, among 
many other miserables, I saw poor Digman wear the 
habit of a slave. Is it not extraordinary 


that the first public exhibition of slavery in this king- 
dom—for so it is, however the situation may be 
qualified by law—should be suggested by a Scotch- 
man ; and that the first regulator of this miserable 
business should be from the same country ?—Let. 
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Junius thinks there is great wisdom in taking 
mankind as they are, and in distributing the vir- 
tues and abilities of individuals according to the 
offices they affect. (ii. 358.) ‘* Let us employ these 
men in whatever departments their various abilities 
are best suited to, and as much to the advantage of 
the common cause as their different inclinations 
will permit.’’ (ii. 346.) Thomas Lyttelton con- 
ceives that “‘ the grand source of that glory which 
shone with such resplendent lustre on Mr. Pitt’s 
administration was his sagacity in employing men 
according to the nature and tendency of their char- 
acters and talents.’’ ( Let., xlii.) 

Junius had a contemptuous opinion of woman— 
regarding her, like Pope, as at best but a softer 
man :— 


Women, and men like women, are timid, vindic- 
tive, and irresolute. Their passions counteract each 
other, and make the same creature at one moment 
hateful, at another contemptible.—ii. 168. 


Lyttelton writes :— 


Women, and men who resemble women, are sup- 
posed, from extreme fear of disappointment, to be 
very generally disposed to the habit of drawing idle 
consequences from every trivial event.—Let., iii. 


‘‘Their passions counteract each other,’’ says 
Junius ; and * there is a balance in the human pas- 
sions,”’ observes ‘Thomas Lyttelton. (xv.) 

The private letters of Junius, though written in 
the years 1769-72, were honorably preserved by 
Mr. Woodfall, and were not given to the world till 
1812. ‘The first volume of Lyttelton’s Letters was 
published in 1780, and the second sometime after- 
wards, Whatever correspondence, therefore, ap- 
pears between the private letters of Junius and 
those of Lyttelton, could not have resulted from 
imitation on one side or the other. The private 
letters to Woodfall are so few and so brief, and in 
general so entirely confined to the business in hand, 
that they do not often afford any reflection of the 
mind of the writer. But in one of them there oc- 
curs a very remarkable sentiment. On the publi- 
cation of the letters of Junius, Woodfall makes 
him an offer of half the profits which may arise 
from the sale. This offer Junius declines :— 


Be assured that I am far above all pecuniary views, 
and no other person, I think, has any claim to share 
with you. Make the most of it, therefore, and let all 

our views be directed to a solid, however moderate, 
independence. Without it no man can be happy, nor 
even honest. —i. 253. 


Few men, unless constantly associated with the 
most vicious of their species, can look around them 
without discerning the highest moral worth united 
with great poverty. ‘To assert that no man can be 
happy without what the world calls an indepen- 
dence is a libel upon the goodness of the Creator ; 
and to add nor even honest, is a most unwarrantable 
stigma on human character. The great majority 
must always win their subsistence by Jabor, but 
both happiness and honesty are consistent with 
their condition. 

The fifty-third letter in the Lyttelton volumes 
re to be penned “‘ after an unprofitable jaunt 
to Paris.’”’ The writer, who had been reduced to 
the necessity of borrowing money, thus expresses 
himself :— 


When I seriously reflect on the miseries of depend- 
ence, by whatever name it may be distinguished, I 
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cannot but admire the prudence and envy the dispo- 
sition of those men who preserve themselves above it. 
I am convinced that no man can be happy or honora- 
ble who does not proportionate his expenses to the 
means he possesses ; and if the phrase is significant 
that describes the man who pays everybody as above 
the world, he who has disabled himself from pursuing 
the same conduct must submit to the abject idea of 
being beneath it.. . . . I tell you honestly, that 
the galled horse winces on the occasion, and that my 
withers are most severely wrung. I feel the grief so 
sensibly, that if I had an amanuensis at hand I 
should like to patrol my library, and dictate a dis- 
course on worldly prudence. - + Youhavea 
son, and let me advise you, while the smartings of the 
moment dictate the counsel, to instil into his tender 
mind the lasting impressions of a liberal prudence, 
without which virtue is continually harassed by ne- 
cessity, pleasure has but an interrupted enjoyment, 
and life becomes a chequered scene of agitation and 
distress :— 
Queranda pecunia primum ; 
Virtus post nummos. 


There is much good sense in this passage, and, 
taken in its whole scope, it is less objectionable 
than the condensed sentiment of Junius. Yet in 
its spirit, and in connexion with the concluding 
quotation, there is such a similarity, both in the 
Jeading thought and in its expression, as almost to 
exclude the supposition of accidental agreement 
between two authors, writing at nearly the same 
period of time,* but upon totally different sub- 
jects. 

We may observe, in passing, that such senti- 
ments could never have been penned by Combe, 
who seems to have spent all his life in difficulties, 
and much of it in the debtor’s prison. 

It may be added, that, in the passage from the 
Lyttelton letters, the writer, with the natural ardor 
of his mind, appears anxious to make known the 
conclusion his extravagance had led him to adopt; 
and, as he earnestly recommends it to the notice of 
the son of his friend, we may suppose that he 
would impress it on the mind of any other corre- 
spondent with whom he happened to be in commu- 
nication. It is a proof of the sincerity of his 
conviction and of the masculine strength of his 
understanding that he took the principle he an- 
nounced as the guide of his future conduct, and 
steadily adhered to it. It is uncommon to find a 
gamester correct in his accounts, and a Jibertine 
economical in his expenditure. Yet this was the 
case of Lord Lyttelton :— 


It is extraordinary, says the Public Advertiser, 
(December 7th, 1779,) that his lordship, who has 
been remarked for his punctual, economical attention 
and accuracy in all money matters, should not have 
bequeathed more than 28,000/., though he died with 
upwards of 40,000/. in ready money, and what is the 
same as ready money, at Hill-street House, in Lon- 
don, and Pitt Place at Epsom. 


Whether his lordship was more happy and more 
honest from the care with which he made up his 
hand at the gaming-table, from the economy with 
which he conducted his amours, and from his accu- 
mulated wealth, we do not pretend to determine. 
He had read the classic page to little purpose when 
he took as a rule of conduct the senseless clamor 


* There is nothing in the Lyttelton letter to indicate ita 
precise date. But though placed near the end of the col- 
lection, we must infer, from the complaint of distress, 
that it was written by Mr. Lyttelton. 
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of the avaricious multitude which the poet satirizes. 
Of all great writers, Horace has most strongly in- 
sisted that wealth is not necessary to a pure heart 
and peaceful mind. In contrast to the desire of the 
greedy crowd we have his own sentiment, which 

ord Lyttelton either overlooked or disdained— 
Vilius argentum est auro, virtutibus aurum. 

Some of the critics of Junius have, in most cases 
unintentionally, indicated the Miltonic character of 
his genius. ‘Thus the ingenious ‘‘ John Jacques *’ 
cleverly associates the portraits of Junius with the 
creations of Milton’s Pandemonium. Mr. Barker 
depicts him as ‘‘ with Titanian look denouncing 


Desperate revenge and battle dangerous 
To less than gods ;”” 


—while one of his editors, who takes the title of 
** Atticus Secundus,”’ suggests a comparison with 
Milton, by stating that in one of his letters to the 
Duke of Grafton ‘* we seem to see him grinning 
horribly a ghastly smile.” 

It is remarkable, however, that while this refer- 
ence to Milton occurs spontaneously to the critics 
of Junius, there is not in the letters which he him- 
self collected one direct quotation from the great 
poet. Now, as we find that passages from Milton 
slipped unconsciously from his pen when he wrote 
carelessly under other signatures, we may not 
unreasonably conjecture that the omission in the 
acknowledged letters was designed, and intended to 
avert suspicion from the real author. In one of his 
early letters (iii. 99) -he speaks of the dismissal of 
Amherst as the servile act of the ministers, per- 
formed at the command of the favorite, and satir- 
izes their unbounded submission to his will :— 


Their whole political system is wrapped up in one 
short maxim— 


My author and disposer ! what thou bidd’st 
Unargued I obey.—iii. 99. 


In another place he bitterly condemns Lord 
Shelburne for the vacillation of his political ca- 
reer :— 


Without spirit or judgment to take an advantageous 
mode of retiring, he submits to be insulted so long as 
he is paid for it. But even this abject conduct wiil 
avail him nothing. Like his great archetype, the va- 
por on which he rose deserts him, and now— 


Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops.— 
iii. 173. 


In one of the latest efforts of his pen, addressed 
to Barrington, he deals thus with his lordship’s 
patronage of Bradshaw :— 


Pray, my lord, will you be so good as to explain to 
us of what nature were those services which he first 
rendered to your lordship? Was he winged like a 
messenger, or stationary like a sentinel ?— 


Like Maia’s son he stood, 
And shook his plumes— 


Videlicet, at the door of Lady 
iii, 443. 


——n’s cabinet.— 


These quotations, slipping as they do from the 
author’s pen unawares, indicate a mind which had 
by willing study made the verse of Milton its own 
possession. ‘The expressions of the great bard are 
unconsciously used by Junius as part of his mother 
tongue, and a few such instances are more conclu- 
sive proof of intimate acquaintance with Milton’s 
writings than would be more numerous and more 
elaborate citations from his text. 
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A passage from the Lyttelton letters will show 
that their author also was thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of Milton :— 


You have won both your wagers. In speaking of 
the inhabitants of China, Ido make use of the word 
Chineses, and I borrow the term from Milton. As to 
your first bet that I used such an expression, your 
ears, I trust, will be grateful for the confidence you 
had in them. But your second wager that, if I did 
use it, I had a good authority, is very flattering to 
myself, and I thank you for the opinion you entertain 
of the accuracy of my language. Of all the poets 
that have graced ancient times or delighted the latter 
ages, Milton is my favorite. I think him superior to 
every other, and the best calculated to elevate the 
mind, to form a nobleness of taste, and to teach a 
bold, commanding, energetic language. I read him 
with delight as soon as I could read him at all ; and I 
remember, in my father’s words, I gave the first token 
of premature abilities in the perusal of the Paradise 
Lost. I find in Milton’s poems everything that is 
sublime in thought, beautiful in imagery, and ener- 
getic in language and expression. Toattain a repu- 
tation for eloquence is my aim and my ambition ; and 
if I should acquire the art of adorning my thoughts 
with striking images, or enforcing them by com- 
manding words, I shall be indebted for such advan- 
tages to our great British classic.—Let. xxvi. 


There are, as we might expect, frequent refer- 
ences to Milton in the Lyttelton letters, most of 
them, as with Junius, seeming to drop unpremedi- 
tatedly from the writer’s pen. On the death of a 
beautiful and amiable woman of his acquaintance, 
he says :— 


By this time I trust she has reached the Elysian 
fields, and with the blest inhabitants of that’delight- 
ful abode— 


On flowers reposed, and with fresh garlands crowned, 
Quaffs immortality and joy. Let. i. 201. 


To a friend having got into disgrace :— 


The devil, in the language of the proverb, having 
long oaved you a grudge, has taken a very fair oppor- 
tunity to repay it. You may now exclaim, on your 
entrance into our Pandemonium— 

Hail, horrors, hail! and thou, profoundest hell, 

Receive thy new possessor. Ibid., ii. 15. 


Of Lord Chatham it is said :— 


During the last few years of his venerable life he 
seemed to stand alone, or made his communications 
to no one but Lord Camden, whom 


He faithful found : 
Among the faithless faithful only he. 


Ibid., ii. 228. 

A diligent examination would, we make no 
doubt, show how much Junius was indebted to 
Milton for the energy of his language, and supply 
particular instances of that likeness in general cast 
of thought, which strongly recalls one author 
while we are perusing another, though our memory 
may not enable us to justify the parallel we intui- 
tively draw. When Junius says of the ministry 
that the Middlesex election is ‘‘ surcingled and 
buckled upon their backs,’’ and when he tells the 
House of Commons that whatever resolution they 
took after the prorogation of Parliament was “ de- 
liberate and prepense,’’ we are forcibly reminded of 
the diction and cadence of Milton, though we can 
scarcely define the precise points of resemblance. 
We recollect in Milton ‘* deliberate valor breathed”’ 
and “malice prepense,’”’ but the resemblance is 
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not so striking as to justify a comparison. The 
same sentiment and the same difficulty are expe- 
rienced in reading the metaphorical language of 
Junius. When he gravely asks the king—** Will 
nothing prompt and stimulate your royal heart to 
remove those panders of your errors, and once 
more ride upon the wings of popularity, and dwell 
on the tongues of your subjects?”’ we feel that the 
spirit of Milton breathes from the page, though our 
recollection supplies us only with such passages as 
‘* though heaven's king ride on thy wings,’’ and 
“‘ ride the air in whirlwind.’”’—The topic admits of 
further illustration—but enough has been said to 
show that Junius and Lyttelton were equally well 
acquainted with the sublime verse of the bard of 
Paradise, and that the former did occasionally 
** adorn his thoughts with the striking images and 
enforce them by the commanding words of the 
great British classic.” 

Coincidences of mere commonplace expression 
are not of much value in establishing identity. To 
direct search after a particular man in London it 
would be of little use to describe him as wearing 
a black coat, mixture trousers, Wellington boots, 
and a round hat; and of as little avail would it be 
to attempt to identify a writer by the use of words 
that are in every mouth. We select, therefore, 
those expressions only which have a peculiarity 
about them, and are in some degree indicative of 
character. Junius is partial to the imperative 
mood, and particularly to the phrase ‘* Be assured.” 
If the reader will go through the private notes to 
Woodfall, he will observe how much of their force 
and earnestness is due to the very frequent use of 
these words. We find also many such expressions 
as ‘* Depend on the assurance I give you,’’—* rely 
upon it,’’? &c. In the Lyttelton Letters the like 
phrases are employed so trequently as to constitute 
4 marked peculiarity of style. 

Junius often alludes to the passions. Of ‘the 
Duke of Grafton he says that ** the empire of the pas- 
sions soon succeeded to the follies of political child- 
hood.” (i. 502.) Lyttelton thinks that ‘ the very 
source of the passions must be dried up before they 
will lose ¢heir empire over me.”’? (Lytt. Lett., iii.) 

Junius says we can never be in danger ‘* until 
Parliament employs the weapons committed to it 
by the collective body to stab the Constitution.” 
(ii. 116.) Lyttelton declares that America, the 
child of Great Brtiain, entered into an alliance 
with France ‘‘ with the hellish view of stabbing the 
political existence of the mother country.”” (P. D., 
Dec. 7, 1778.) 

Junius more than once uses the expression of 
‘Power without Right.’? The elder Lyttelton 
seems to have originally employed it in a debate in 
the Lords, at the time Junius was publishing his 
letters. ‘The words were quoted with admiration 
by Lord Chatham, when he denounced (Jan. 9, 
1770) the proceedings of the House of Commons 
on the Middlesex election :— 


Power without right is the most odious and detest- 
able object that can be offered to the human imagina- 
tion. It is not only pernicious to those who are 
subject to it, but leads to its own destruction. It is 
what my noble friend (Lord Lyttelton) has ately 
described it—Res detestabilis et caduca. 


One of the very finest images of Junivs is due to 


the same source. We find in a pamphlet by 
Thomas Lyttelton’s father— 


Reputation is toa people just what credit is toa 
merchant ; the first depends on an opinion of strength, 
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as the latter does on an opinion of opulence. But 
that opinion of opulence is a real advantage, that 
opinion of strength is a real security. 


The biographer of the old lord, in quoting this 
sentence, subjoins the image of Junius, plainly 
suggested by it :— 


Private credit is wealth ; public honor is security. 
The feather that adorns the royal bird supports his 
flight—strip him of his plumage, and you fix him to 
the earth. 


The pamphlet, published twenty or thirty years 

ramps. must have been quite out of date when 

unius wrote. No one, therefore, was so likely to 
borrow an image from it as the author's son. 

Junius, alluding to Mr. Horne, declares that 
‘* a priest’s resentment is implacable”’ (ii. 313) ; and 
Thomas Lyttelton relates that on one occasion he 
was cursed by his uncle the bishop, ‘in all the 
chaste periphrases of a priest’s implacability.” 
(xxxv.) 

‘*T was not born to be a commentator,”’ writes 
Junius (i. 350) ; “I was not born to be a stoic,” 
writes Lyttelton. (i.) : 

“That silken fawning courtier at St. James’,’’ 
(Jun., iii. 431,) will remind the reader of Lyttel- 
ton’s letters of ‘‘the silken softness of luxury,”’ 
(Iviii.,) and of “the satin dignity of a robe de 
chambre.” (Jb.) Junius says of Charles Fox that 
he is ** yet in blossom’’ (ii. 244) ; Lyttelton has 
the phrase ‘‘ just bursted into blossom.’’ (iii.) 
Junius could not bear to see ‘‘ so much incense of- 

ered to an idol who so little deserves it’’ (ii. 518) ; 
yttelton relates that his father’s friends ‘‘ joined 
in the family incense to such an idol as myself.’’ (xi.) 

Besides what has been already advanced, there 
are certain passages in those Lyttelton letters 
which render it highly probable that their author 
had tested and ascertained his political powers 
before his accession to the peerage. ‘* J can make 
the world smile on my political career,’’ he writes, 
‘*though it may still hold a frowning aspect 
towards my moral character.’’ (xv.) The senti- 
ment is repeated in the 54th letter :—** My political 
career, at least, shall not be marked with dishonor.”’ 
In another place he speaks of his intention to sup- 
port the ministry for the suppression of American 
revolt, but if, he adds, they should show themselves 
indecisive, 


my support shall be changed into opposition, and all 
my powers exerted to remove men from a station to 
which they are unequal. Remember this assertion— 
preserve this letter, and let it appear in judgment 
against me if I err from my present declaration.—xix. 


Assuming that he had ascertained his powers as 
Junius this strain is intelligible, but it would be 
mere silly presumption on the supposition that all 
his previous life had been wasted in riotous dissi- 
pation. , 

From what Thomas Lyttelton allows us to see 
of his character, we may suppose that the kind of 
occupation which the correspondence of Junius 
with the press must have supplied would be exactly 
suited to his taste :— 


You know me well enough to be certain that I must 
have a particular and not a common object to employ 
my attention ; it must be an object which inspires 
desire, calls forth activity, keeps hope upon the 
stretch, and has some sort of high coloring about it. 
—ix. 

Such an active spirit as animates my frame must 
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have objects important in their nature, inviting in 
their appearance, and animating in their pursuit.— 
xvi. 

There is an ardor of mind that leads to national as 
well as personal greatness; nor am I without an 
active flame of it.—xlii. 


‘¢ After long experience of the world,” writes 
Junius—an expression which has led Dr. Good to 
suppose that he could not be much less than fifty. 
Thomas Lyttelton, who died at thirty-five, says, in 
a letter written most likely several years previous 
to his death, ‘* Men of our age and experience,”’ 
&e. (Let. 1.) 

The only information, or conjecture, which has 
reached us as to the person of Junius, is that trans- 
mitted by Mr. Jackson, who was in the employ- 
ment of Woodfall. He once saw “a tall gentle- 
man, dressed in a light coat, with bag and sword, 
throw into the office-door, opening in Ivy Lane, a 
letter from Junius, which he picked up.’? The 
elder Lyttelton’s figure was sport for the carica- 
turists of his day :— 


Who’s dat who ride astride de pony, 
So long, so lank, so lean, and bony ?— 
O he be the great orator, Little Toney. 


The son seems to have been of the same make—he 
alludes himself to his ‘* skinny shape”’ and ‘* thread- 
paper form.” 

Junius tells us distinctly : 


I remember seeing Bassambaum, Saurez, Molina, 
and a score of other jesuitical books, burnt at Paris 
for their sound casuistry, by the hands of the common 
hangman. 


We may assume that this took place in 1764, as it 
was in that year that Choiseul suppressed the 
Jesuits. Thomas Lyttelton was on the Continent 
during the whole of 1764, and for part of the time 
resided at Paris. . 

‘ If things take the turn I expect,”? Junius wrote 
to Woodfall, ** you shall know me by my works.”’ 
We have not a particle of evidence to show that 
Thomas Lord Lyttelton kept this promise of Junius 
when he had it in his power to do so; but we find 
that after his death, the Public Advertiser was 
distinguished by the exclusion of those scandalous 
anecdotes which were freely circulated in other 
journals. The notices it admitted were all to his 
honor ; and under the head of ‘* Correspondents,”’ 
in the paper of Dec. 7, 1779, we find a sentence 
plainly from the pen of Woodfall himself, which 
indicates personal tenderness :— 


* In answer to the sketch sacred to the memory of a 
nobleman lately deceased, the printer takes the first 
words of it—De mortuis nihil nisi bonum. 


Here we must close our illustrations, though the 


subject is far from exhausted. The character of the 
younger Lyttelton, with ‘‘ vivacious passions’’ and 
‘* great energy and force of understanding,” as 
drawn by his father (Mem. Lyt., 664); ‘* vehement 
and irritable,’’ as remarked by Mr. Adolphus (Hist. 
Eng., ii. 325); the superior of Charles Fox in 
capacity, as the master of both at Eton conceived ; 
constant in his political opinions, but most incon- 
stant in his political attachments; malignant, un- 
governable, disposed to the strongest exaggeration 
in his antipathies ; impatient of opposition—brand- 
ing those who differed from him as traitors and 
villains bent on the ruin of their country ; deliver- 
ing sentiments of morality and religion in a lofty 
tone, while the cloven foot of vice peeped from be- 
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neath his censor’s mantle; despising the fame he 
labored to achieve ; and withdrawing at last from 
his political connexion in disgust, because the 
world would not move in the orbit he described for 
it—this character is conformable in every respect 
to that which Junius, in spite of his mask, reveals. 
The position of Lyttelton, moving in the first circles, 
with family connexions in all the highest ranks of 
official life, and with the most authentic sources of 
information open to him, yet gathering round him, 
for the amusement of his private hours, men of 
profligate habits, whose best recommendation was 
that they knew the events of the day, and were 
thoroughly skilled in the science of private politics 
—this is the position indicated for Junius by the 
most searching examination of his works. Of their 
identity in attachments and antipathies—in political 
opinions and general sentiments—in peculiar 
thoughts and characteristic expressions—it would 
be vain to speak after the examples we have given. 
The letters of Junius substantially cease when Mr. 
Lyttelton goes to reside with his father—and finally 
close at the date of his marriage. Less than two 
years after Junius withdrew from the public stage 
—‘* unchanged in will, undiminished in virtue, un- 
broken in strength’’—the.second Lyttelton appears 
in the house of Lords, maintaining the principles 
of Junius with all the eloquence and power of 
Junius. 

Let it be recollected that we have traced this 
parallel from the scantiest materials. Some sixty 
private letters, and half that number of speeches, 
are the only productions we have had to assist us 
in our inquiry. Lord Lyttelton—most wisely, if 
we suppose him to be Junius—supplied the press 
with not even a pamphlet from his pen. 

When others grapple with the theory now sug- 
gested it is very likely that circumstances uncon- 
templated by us may be brought forward. We 
expect this, because we think it probable that Junius 
had always some artifice or practical lie in reserve, 
by which he might hope to disprove the charge, if 
ever attempted to be fixed on him. This artifice, 
as in Old Bailey tactics, may possibly take the shape 
of an alii ; but—if truth be'on our side—we may 
rest assured that every fresh fact will, on inquiry, 
tend to confirm our supposition, and that it will 
eventually receive confirmation from the very objec- 
tions which are urged to repel it. 

If we are met by a denial of the authenticity of 
the Lyttelton letters, we reply by asking to whom 
else than to Thomas Lyttelton can they, with any 
probability, be referred? From what we know of 
Combe, we have no hesitation in saying that they 
are far above the range of his abilities, while they 
stand the test of a very careful comparison with the 
known events of Lyttelton’s life, with his singular 
character and genius, and with his reported speeches 
in the Lords. There is this also to be said, that 
every prouf we have adduced that the letters are 
from the pen of Junius, is a proof that they are 
from the pen of Thomas Lyttelton ; as no one, we 
suppose, will contend that Combe was Junius, or 
that Junius, whoever he was, descended to the 
meanness of fabricating these Lyttelton Letters, 
And further, though these letters strongly support 
our theory, yet it might stand without them. The 
evidence of identity is to be sought primarily in 
the speeches, and in the authentic notices which 
have descended to us of the second Lord Lyttelton’s 
career. 

Should the veil which hides the mystery of his 
death be rent away by the result of that inquiry 
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which tears the mask from the face of Junius, how 
complete will be the exposure of the most refined 
and subtle artifices of falsehood! Disinterred, after 
the neglect of two generations, from that sepulchre 
of deceit in which he sought refuge with the indif- 
ference of despair, Thomas Lord Lyttelton would 
lie before us, with the carefully guarded hypocrisy 
of his heart stripped bare—a memorable example 
of the great maxim never to be confirmed by too 
many instances, Magna est veritus et prevalelit. 
We should then see that he resigned both fame and 
life—not for the applause of conscience—not in the 
firm and steadfast hope which looks to Heaven alone 
for an approving smile—but simply to escape the 
Justice which, with steps slow indeed, but unvary- 
ing and constant, pursues falsehood and guilt to 
brand them with infamy. Not Dante, nor Milton, 
nor Shakspeare himself, could have struck forth a 
finer conception than Junius—in the pride of rank, 
wealth, and dignities, raised to the council table 
of the sovereign he had so foully slandered—yet 
sick at heart and deeply stained with every profli- 
gacy—terminating his career by deliberate self- 
murder, with every accompaniment of audacious 
charlatanry that could conceal the crime. 

We have a strong conyiction that, when this in- 
quiry is pushed to its limit, it will open a new page 
in our political history, and even a new chapter in 
human character. And might we choose our part 
in the investigation, it would be, not merely to carve 
a name on the pedestal of this idol of democracy, 
but to erect a lasting beacon on the rock against 
which he made shipwreck of a position almost as 
noble, and an intellect almost as grand, as man was 
ever blessed with by his beneficent Creator, to con- 
fer superior happiness on himself and to advance 
the welfare and fame of a great nation. 





From Punch. 
LINES TO BROTHER JONATHAN. 


On, Jonathan ! dear Jonathan! a wretched world we 
see ; 
There ’s scarce a freeman in it now, excepting you and 


me. 

In soldier-ridden Christendom the sceptre is the 
sword ; 

The statutes of the nation from the cannon’s mouth 
are roared. 


Ordnance the subject multitude for ordinance obey ; 

The bullet and the bayonet debate at once allay ; 

The mouth is gagged, the press is stopped, and we 
remain alone 

With power our thoughts to utter, or to call our souls 
our own. 


They hate us, Brother Jonathan, those tyrants ; they 
detest 

The island sons of liberty, and freemen of the West ; 

It angers them that we survive their savage will to 
stem ; 

A sign of hope unto their slaves—a sign of fear to 
them. 


Right gladly would they bind our tongues ; with joy 
arrest our pens ; 
Immure our best and bravest men enchained in bestial 


dens ; 

Bend our stiff necks to priestcraft’s yoke, and bow the 
heads we rear 

*Gainst craven superstition, to the dust in abject fear. 


Stand with me, Brother Jonathan, if ever need should 


be ; 
Still be Pad ours to show the world that nations can be 


> 








Not as almost each’ people in sad Europe now ap- 


pears, 
Ruled with a despot’s iron rod, a race of mutineers. 





Correspondence of the Times, Monday, Dec. 29, 1851. 


Tue liberation of some of the ex-representatives 
of the Assembly from the various prisons in which 
they were immured has made the public acquainted 
with certain. details regarding the treatment they 
experienced during their confinement. ‘The great- 
est number were conducted to the cells of Mazas, 
by many degrees the most uncomfortable of the four 
‘* state fortresses’’—so bad, indeed, as to make 
transportation even to Mont Valerien or Vincennes, 
much more to Ham, a boon for which to be thank- 
ful. At Mazas the representatives were kept for 
several days in profound secrecy, seeing no one, 
and allowed no other books than those accorded to 
ordinary prisoners, such as the Imitation de Jesus 
Christ of Thomas A’Kempis, the Livre des Fréres, 
and other volumes from the ‘* Jesuits’ Library for 
the Million.’? The cells at Mazas are furnished 
with a hammock, which is taken down every morn- 
ing at a stated hour. In consideration of their 
being ‘* Deputies of France,’’ however, the repre- 
sentatives were allowed to keep their hammocks 
suspended as long as they pleased, and to slumber 
ad libitum. At the end of a few days, moreover, 
instead of being deprived of light, like the other 
prisoners, at the regular prison hour, they were 
allowed to purchase their own ‘‘ bougie.”” Their 
food was the prison diet, with the liberty of 
purchasing something different, if not much better, 
at the ‘‘ cantine.”? Their meals were brought to 
them on tin dishes, with the appendage of wooden 
spoons, so untempting to the eye that one of the 
representatives recently set free declares that during 
the fifteen days of his imprisonment he invariably 
ate with his fingers—‘* comme un sauvage, ou un 
Kabyle.’? The representatives were turned out of 
Mazas with as little ceremony as that which accom- 
panied their arrest. ‘The ‘‘ gardien’’ of the prison 
came to them and said, with laconic coolness, 
** Get ready, put up your things, you are going 
down into the ‘ greffe,’’’ (** bureau,’’ or office ;) 
and, in reply to their demand for what reason, ex- 
claimed, with perfect sang-froid, *‘ I don’t know, 
but you must go down.”’ At the “ greffe’’ an offi- 
cial addressed them, ‘* 1] have orders to set you at 
liberty ; go out by this door.’’ Each of the repre- 
sentatives was then conducted to the threshold of 
the inhospitable fortress, embarrassed with his 
luggage, in the midst of soldiers and ‘‘ agens de 
police,”’ who found ample subject for mirth in their 
grotesque situation. As an instance of the vicissi- 
tudes of sublunary affairs, M. de Tocqueville, who 
introduced the cellular system of imprisonment into 
France, and M. Chambolle, who so Jong and zeal- 
ously defended Mazas from the attacks to which it 
was subjected, were both enabled to weigh, by per- 
sonal experience, the advantages of the system they 
had advocated. For the future, it is probable, they 
will be less lavish of their praises. 

When Madame and Mademoiselle Odier went to 
Ham to announce to M. Cavaignac the order for 
his liberation, the general, who had seen nobody 
during the interval of his confinement, and knew 
nothing of what had occurred since, immediately 
exclaimed, on seeing them—*‘ Et que fais la Cham- 
bret’? On being informed that the Chamber no 
longer existed, he burst into tears. 
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From the Times, 8th Jan. 
WARNING TO ENGLAND. 


We never could clearly understand the maxim 
so often quoted but so seldom reflected on, that 


“history is philosophy teaching by example.’’ 


History is in no sense philosophy; it deals with 
the practical and particular, while philosophy is 
concerned with the abstract and the general. The 
one is narrative, the other speculative—the one 
assumes to store the memory, the other to disci- 
pline the reason. Neither, on the other hand, can 
we subscribe to the celebrated apophthegm of a 
great orator, that *‘ history is no better than an old 
almanac.’’ Much is, undoubtedly, to be learnt by 
the comparison of similar periods in the destiny of 
nations, and it is not improbable that, had this 
method of analogical reasoning been more attended 
to, the errors and misfortunes of the last three 
years would have been more clearly foreseen and 
more successfully avoided. Every one must be 
struck with the resemblance between the present 
state of France and that of the Lower Roman Em- 
pire. ‘The sovereign who was raised to the throne 
by the power of the Pretorian Guards naturally 
distinguished them by peculiar marks of favor and 
liberality, and if, by so doing, he succeeded in 
making them his fast friends, he was sure at the 
same time to disgust the remote legions who 
guarded the banks of the Rhine or the Danube. To 
reward one part of the army above the rest was a 
sure means of inducing troops greedy of a similar 
distinction to set up a competitor of their own, 
while to remunerate all alike implied an expendi- 
ture which even the rapacious government of Rome 
could not endure. The civilian who relies on 
military support for his power undertakes to fill 
the vessel of the Danaids from the contents of a 
small cistern, with the certainty of destruction 
when that cistern is exhausted. ‘The only refuge 
from the fearful alternative of perishing by civil 
war or by the destruction of the national resources 
is in foreign conquest, in diverting the minds of 
the military class from domestic affairs, and satiat- 
ing their rapacity and love of glory with the spoils 
of neighboring nations. This resource was not 
open to the Romans of the later empire; their 
position was necessarily defensive, and, for want 
of this outlet for the passions of a turbulent sol- 
diery, emperor after emperor was raised and de- 
stroyed with theatrical rapidity. In this respect 
France differs from ancient Rome, and the differ- 


ence is certainly not in favor of the continuance of - 


peace in Europe. 

Such being the warnings of history with regard 
to the position of our neighbors, let us see if we 
can extract anything frdém them which will lead us 
to a just appreciation of our own. At the accession 
of Harold to the crown, the English had enjoyed a 
peace of nearly fifty years, purchased by the final 
expulsion and destruction of their Danish invaders ; 
they were becoming more and more enamored of 
the arts of peace, and had made considerable prog- 
ress in such civilization as the times allowed. 
Agriculture was cultivated with great assiduity 
and success, and the national mind began to appre- 
ciate the benefits to be derived from foreign trade 
and commerce. The military spirit which had 
animated the descendants of Hengist and Horsa 
was gradually dying out, and the nation, united 
under one head, looked back with disgust and con- 
tempt on the obscure and bloody civil wars of the 
Heptarchy. The fortifications of the towns were 








allowed to fall into decay, and the equipment and 
discipline of the troops were almost entirely neg- 
lected. Dwelling in peace and security under 
their free elective institutions, the English looked 
with gradually increasing disfavor on the profession 
of arms. While the mailed chivalry of Normandy 
were carrying their banners even to the islands and 
peninsulas of the Mediterranean, the Saxon was 
content to fight on foot and to protect himself from 
the blows of a steel-clad man-at-arms by the im- 
perfect defence of a surcoat of hide. His offensive 
arms were as imperfect as his defensive ; he relied 
almost exclusively on the ponderous battle-axe, 
which, requiring both hands to wield it, necessa- 
rily left the person of the soldier exposed to 
the lance or the arrow. Yet, with all this, the 
nation was possessed by a spirit of the most over- 
weening confidence and_ self-satisfied security. 
Proud of the exploits of their ancestors, believing 
in the perpetuity of the long peace they had en- 
joyed, satisfied with their republican institutions, 
and mistaking internal freedom for external 
strength, they looked with inert tranquillity on the 
gradual increase and organization of the power 
which was to overwhelm them; and when at Jast 
the blow fell, the nation, at once confident in its 
valor and impatient of military fatigue and priva- 
tions, flung away its hopes in a single unequal 
conflict rather than endure the slow and desolating 
tactics which must have worn out the strength of 
the invader. The English met their enemies with 
one third of their number, believing as devoutly as 
the pothouse herves of our own times that one 
Englishman to three Frenchmen was a perfectly 
equal match, and that the total absence of cavalry 
and artillery on their side would be easily compen- 
sated by superior personal bravery. ‘The nation 
was, at any rate, cuntent to abide the trial, think- 
ing that, even if this army miscarried, it would be 
easy to overwhelm the invaders by a general rising. 
The army fell, and the nation with it. 

It may seem almost superfluous to apply this 
analogy to the state of modern England. We also 
have been in the enjoyment of a long and profound 
peace, and have learnt to consider a war as some- 
thing almost impossible. We also have entirely 
outlived the military spirit of the earlier years of 
this century, and in the pursuit of wealth, and in 
the development of civilization, have half learnt to 
believe in the preachers of a millennium, of the 
peaceful sweets of which we have already hada 
foretaste. We also take no care for the fortifica- 
tion of our country or the equipment of our troops. 
We arm them with weapons which are all but 
harmless; we load them with accoutrements which 
are worse than useless; and we sedulously and 
successfully endeavor to render them incapable 
of bearing fatigue and hardship. Our navy is em- 
ployed in training sailors, and, as soon as we have 
succeeded in rendering them expert seamen and 
gunners, we dismiss them to enter into the service 
of foreign nations. Our infantry can hardly march, 
our cavalry can hardly ride. ‘These troops, so 
armed, so disciplined, and so accoutred, are ex- 
tremely scanty in numbers, and those numbers we 
have materially diminished by sending ten thousand 
of our best to make war upon savages five hundred 
miles on the other side of the tropic of Capricorn. 
Yet, under al] these circumstances, we entertain an 
unbounded confidence in our own resources and 
position—we mistake the internal balance and 
equipoise of our polity for the power of resisting 
external force. We view without apprehension an 
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euormous military power beside us, assuming a 
position which renders foreign war almost a neces- 
sity of its existence. We talk of our old victories 
by land and by sea, and forget that they were 
gained by men whose arms and training placed 
them on an equality with their antagonists. We 
rely on our insular position, which protected us so 
efficiently against Napoleon the Great, and insist 
upon the impregnable trench that surrounds us, 
although science has effectually bridged it over for 
Napoleon the Little. We forget the existence of 
the new power of steam, and the means of organ- 
izing combined and unlooked-for movements af- 
forded by the electric telegraph. We believe that 
if the storm with which France is now pregnant 
does burst, it will be upon the great military pow- 
ers of the continent, who sympathize with the 
proceedings of her government, who possess enor- 
mous military resources, and who offer but a poor 
prize to the victor, instead of upon us, whose free 
institutions are a daily reproach to the slavery and 
tyranny which disgrace France, whose military 
resources are such as we have described, and whose 
rich shores have not seen the footprint of a foreign 
army since the days of King John. Stranger still, 
we believe that we are secure against any sudden 
blow, and base this agreeable conviction on the 
good faith of a man who is what he now is solely 
because he has been able to dissemble and to de- 
ceive, to swear and to forswear. Strangest of all, 
we believe that if a French army should effect a 
‘Janding, there is some unknown force in the popu- 
lation of this country which would overwhelm and 
absorb them, and that while every other people in 
Europe has proved utterly unable to contend against 
military discipline, ours, the least warlike of any, 
will easily succeed where they have failed. The 
historic parallel seems tolerably close as regards 
the antecedents; let us hope, for the sake of this 
island and the cause of civilization and liberty all 
over the world, that similar causes may not, in our 
time, result in a similar catastrophe. 


POSSIBLE DESIGNS OF 





From the Calendar, a religious paper, (Episcopalian,) pub- 
lished at Hartford, Con. 


POSSIBLE DESIGNS OF THE ALLIED DESPOTS. 


More improbable events have come to pass in 
history than a combination of the existing poten- 
tates of continental Europe to put dowa the Prot- 
estant powers of the world, and thus seal up ap- 
parently forever the fountain, whose bitterness they 
are dooined to drink so long as there is a free state 
on earth. Hostile as may be the pretensions of 
the Greek and Roman churches, both have a com- 
mon and deadly foe in the love of freedom, civil 
and religious, which is ever found in alliance with 
Protestantism ; and there seems therefure, a priori, 
nothing improbable in the supposition, that the 
hatural protectors of both religions might, under 
favoring circumstances, enter into a solemn league 
and covenant to bring about a consummation so 
desirable to both parties—the extinction of the only 
two great powers on earth by which Protestant 
liberty is upheld. That enterprise once achieved, 
the reign of absolutism would seem henceforth to 
be made easy, sure, and perpetual. 

Never since the Reformation has there been a 
time so favorable for attempting this work as the 
present. From the Baltic to the Mediterranean, 
the whole continent is bristling with bayonets 





THE ALLIED DESPOTS, 


nod of four military despots, untrammeled even b 
the slightest scrap of parchment in the shape of 
constitutional law. These four autocrats, com- 
manding the resources of the four great empires 
which compose the military strength of the conti- 
nent, already hand in hand, are every day drawing 
closer the bands of amity. Even the monarch of 
essentially Protestant Prussia has gone into the 
snare so artfully laid for him by wiser heads than 
his own, or bowed to menaces threatening the dy- 
nasty of Hohenzollern, which he feels himself too 
impotent to despise ; he too has thrown himself 
into the arms of his Popish subjects for, protection 
against the demands of Protestant Prussia for a 
charter of constitutional law—a charter promised 
more than thirty years ago, but never given, and 
never intended to be given. He too at this mo- 
ment is found in unnatural alliance with the bear 
of the north, the black eagle of Austria, and the 
yet unknown cognizance, whether tri-color, eagle* 
or fleur-de-lis, of the President Emperor of France. 
Between these representatives of the might of con- 
tinental Europe, there reigns a most ominous con- 
cord. Made brethren by acommon danger, the in- 
terest of one has become the interest of all; and 
they now exhibit such a spectacle as was never be- 
fore seen, of power nearly unlimited directed by a 
unity whose purpose is yet undeveloped. What 
does this tremendousleague portend? That is a 
question which demands an early and full discus- 
sion in free Protestant England, and in free repub- 
lican America. We already know that the osten- 
sible, and, to a certain extent, real motive, is the 
mutual support of the several dynasties in actual 
possession, against the insurrectionary spirit of 
their subjects, grown impatient of arbitrary rule. 
But the Schwarzenbergs and Nesselrodes are too 
keen-sighted not to be aware that it is in vain to 
cut off one or many heads of the hydra, Freedom, 
when they are sure to sprout again. Is it ineredi- 
ble that it may have been debated in their secret 
councils, whether the favorable moment is not at 
hand for crushing, by a united effort, the monster 
itself, first by assaulting it in the British Isles, 
and then giving it the finishing stroke here? It 
cannot be denied that events appear to be shaping 
themselves to that issue. Austria, the miserable 
cat’s-paw of the coalition, in the aggressive demon- 
stration against England, is reported to have de- 
manded of that government the rendition or banish- 
ment of political exiles ; a demand in which Louis 
Napoleon is very particularly interested. Whether 
this be regarded as a trial how far England can be 
bullied into a compliance ; or as affurding, in case 
of a refusal, a pretext for war, the demand is very 
significant. If it is desirable to dethrone England 
from her supremacy, reasons for attempting it will 
not be wanting. Her navy once swept from the 
seas by the combined fleets of Europe, there would 
he nothing to hinder the march of Frenchmen, Cos- 
sacks, Austrians and Prussians upon London, to 
put an end to the hated constitutional freedom of 
the British Islands. Who can doubt that our turn 
wouldcome next? And what would be our chance 
after the fall of that friendly power? Neither con- 
quest nor starvation would enter into our fears; 
but with coasts blockaded and commerce annihilated, 


* Since the above was written, the imperial eagle has 
been proclaimed as the future cognizance of the French 
R ic. The designation is unimportant, except as 
indicating the destiny in preparation for France, and 





which do not thiuk, and which move only at the 


which was evident enough before. 
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we should be humbled without the power to strike 
a single blow. 

As I have intimated. before, the cause of Prot- 
estant, constitutional liberty is now represented by 
two only of all the great powers of the earth ; and 
it is undeniable that the example of England and 
the“United States is the prinvipal cause of the woes 
of the despots of Europe. They cannot sleep, with 
these lights shining into their realms, dispelling 
the darkness in which they find their security. 
The war of opinion, predicted by Canning as the 
next, seems to be approaching—the war between 
dynasties and the spirit of liberty and self-govern- 
ment everywhere. The work of demolition having 
been once successfully begun by the extinction of 
English freedom, would it pause till a full end had 
been made, by cutting off the last head of the hydra, 
which is now such a terror to despotic power ! 

In the event of an assault on England by the 
coalition, it may be predicted that, if she is doomed 
to fall, it will be bya single blow. One great 
naval battle Jost, and she would be laid bare to in- 
vasion hy such hosts as have not often been mus- 
tered on the field of war. The struggle would 
doubtless be terrible before the last entrenchment | 
was carried, but numbers must finally prevail. | 
The remark of ex-secretary Walker, in his South- 
ampton speech, that England is the breakwater 
against continental despotism, was as striking for 
its truth as for its felicity of expression. In place 
of England, might he not have said, the navy of 
England? Cast her down from her supremacy of 
the ocean, and not only she, but we, should be at 
the mercy of banded despots. Her defence against 
danger from that quarter is our defence, and her 
calamity would become our own. Were she’seri- 
ously menaced, would it be safe for us to fold our 
arins and stand by and see the only great bulwark 
of Protestant liberty overthrown? Let our poli- 
ticians and journalists, small and great, who influ- 
ence public opinion, and soothe or exasperate | 
national animosities, ponder deeply on the mani-| 
fold reasons which ought to draw into a very in-| 
timate alliance the only two great powers on earth, 
by whom is recognized the sacredness of constitu- 
tional law. Events may not be very far off, which 
will compel them to make common cause—not in a 
quixotic enterprise of propagandism—but in battling 
for the maintenance of their own free institutions. 

That such a project as I have supposed, is actually 
contemplated by the gigantic league, is not af- 
firmed ; but it must be regarded as among the pos- 
sibilities of the future. ‘The counsels of the despots 
are yet undeveloped; their professions are fair | 
enough, but unhappily not worthy of the slightest 





faith ; and the signs of the times are ominous. 
Since Napoleon’s invasion of Russia, Europe has 
never seen such prodigious armaments on fvot ; not | 
prepared as then to waste their strength upon each | 
other, but directed by a frightful unity; to what | 
object, we as yet know not. The present head of | 
the French nation is young, aspiring, and, as we | 
have lately seen, not embarrassed by scruples of | 
any kind, and would doubtless be happy in an op- | 
portunity to justify in French eyes the prestige of 
his name. France once quieted, to what use shall 
he put his half a million troops of the line? Per- 
haps the conquest meditated by the uncle may have 
been reserved for the nephew. That would render 
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inherits. If directed against England, it will 
doubtless have something more than the sanction 
of the powers now in amicable and ominous league. 





From the National Era. 


THE FRATERNITY OF THE’ PEOPLE OF ALL 
NATIONS. 


KossutT#, in his speech at the Democratic Ban- 
quet, pronounced a sentiment which deserves to be 
written in letters of gold: ‘* Hatred is no good 
counsellor, gentlemen. ‘The wisdom of love is a 
better one.” He understands the antipathies prev- 
alent among some of our countrymen against Eng- 
land, how they are aggravated by the Irish element 
in our population, and nurtured by demagogues, 
who are accustomed to play upon popular passions, 
to matter how unworthy, for the advancement of 
their own selfish ends. At the Congressional 
Banquet, Mr. Douglas indulged in a tirade against 
England, protesting against any fraternization with 
her till justice should be done to Ireland. Sup- 


| pose leading politicians in that country should take 


similar ground, and labor to array her people 
against the United States until justice should be done 
to the three millions of slaves within our borders? 
These attempts to kindle or keep alive national 
antipathies are repugnant to sound statesmanship, 
to the morality of Christianity, to the claims of 
human brotherhood. ‘The people of all lands are 
brethren—they have common rights, common in- 
terests, and therefore should cultivate sentiments 
of fraternity. 

We have watched the tone of the English press, 
read the speeches of the leaders of the people of 
England, and can bear testimony that they manifest 
a friendship towards the United States, which is 
far from being reciprocated by us as it ought to be. 
Even were this not so, it were well to set them an 
example of fraternal feeling. We admire the man 
who suffers no prejudice, no imaginary interest, no 
caprice, to affect his judgment of others, and who, 
whatever may be their conduct, always acts towards 
them, not in obedieuce to the dictates of passion or 
selfishness, but in accordance with his own un- 
biased sense of what is right. We call hima just, 
generous, magnanimous man. Antipathies are 
infirmities. Prejudice is a slavery to which no 
generous mind will submit. What is true of the 
individual man is true of that aggregate of mea 
we call a nation. It should be ashamed to be con- 
trolled by passion, by prejudice, by any kind of 
antipathy. It should inquire only what justice, 
humanity, and enlightened self-interest, require. 

The appeal of Kossuth to the Democratic As- 
sociation in behalf of good feeling towards the 
English people, was frank, strikingly impressive, 
and, we are glad to say, responded to with warm 
enthusiasm. 


And (said he) let me humbly entreat your permis- 
sion for one single moment more. I received, during 
my brief stay in England, some one hundred and 
thirty addresses from cities and associations, all full 
of the warmest sympathy for my country’s cause, 
which you so generously support. That sympathy 
was accorded to me, notwithstanding my frank dec- 


\laration that Iam a republican, and that my coun- 


try, restored to independence, can be nothing else but 


him eternally glorious in the eyes of Frenchmen, | 9 republic. Now, indeed, this is a fact gratifying to 


and wipe out at last the stain of the Peninsula and | 


of Waterloo. If the bullet spares that man’s life, 
he will yet strike some blow worthy of the name he 
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every friend of progress in the development of public 
sentiments, highly proving that the people are every- 
where honorable, just, noble, and good. And do you. 
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know, gentlemen, which of these numerous addresses 
was the most glorious to the people of England and 
the most gratifying to me? It was that in which I 
heard your Washington praised, and sorrow expressed 
that it was England which opposed that glorious 
cause upon which is founded the noble fame of that 
great man ; and it was the addresses—and numerous 
they were, indeed—in which hope and resolution 
were expressed that England and the United States, 
forgetting the sorrows of the past, will, indeed, in 
brotherly love, go hand in hand to support the eter- 
nal principles of international law and freedom on 
earth. 

Yes, indeed, sir, you were right to say that the 
justice of your struggle, which took out of England’s 
hand a mighty continent, is openly acknowledged 
even by the English people itself. The memory of 
the glorious day of New Orleans must of course recall 
to your mind the memory of wrongs against which 
you so gloriously fought. 


THE FRATERNITY OF THE 


bury the hatred of past ages in the grave, where all | 


the crimes of the past lie buried with the mouldering 
ashes of those who sinned, and take the glorious 
opportunity to benefit the great cause of humanity ! 
One thing let me tell you, gentlemen. People 
and governments are different things in such a coun- 


Oh, let me entreat you, | 
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the interests of Ireland would be better consulted ? 
Justice would be done, if for nothing else, to secure 
the good-will and hearty support of the Irish people 
in the formidable battle for the liberties of man- 
kind. And should the United States be brought 
into close fellowship with England, that fact of 
itself would tend to promote a wiser, more con- 
siderate, legislation in regard to Ireland. 

It is strange that our naturalized Irish citizens 
cannot understand this. Intimate intercourse be- 
tween two nations tends to bring each under the 
influence, to a certain extent, of the public opinion 
of the other. The closer the connection between 
England and the United States, the more influential 
her public opinion in regard to the wrongs of our 
colored population, the more operative our public 
opinion in regard to the wrongs of Ireland.. Ar- 
rayed against one another by mutual jealousy and 
| prejudice, the peculiar sentiments of each on gen- 





|eral topics are rejected and repelled by the other. 
| What possible good can our Irish-American popu- 
| lation propose to accomplish for their native land 
| by producing alienation and exasperation between 
this country and England? They cannot expect 


try as Great Britain is. It is sorrowful enough that |to drive us into a war to redress the wrongs of 
the people have often to pay for what the government | Ireland ; so that the only effect of their unreasonable 
sinned. Let it not be said in history that even the | course is, to render England inaccessible to many 
people of the United States made a kindred people | powerful influences in favor of their country, which 


pay for what its government sinned. And remem-| would be exerted constantly by the United States, 
r that you can mightily react upon the public opin- 


ion of Britannia, and that the people of Britannia 
can react upon the course of its own government. 
were, indeed, a great misfortune to see the govern- 
ment of Great Britain pushed by irritation to side 
with absolutistical powers against the oppressed na- 
tions about to struggle for independence and liberty. 
Even Ireland could only lose by this. And, besides | 
its own loss, this could, perhaps, be just the decisive | 
blow against liberty ; whereas the government of 
England, let it be as it is, uniting in the direction not | 
to allow foreign interference with our struggles on | 
the continent, would become almost a sure guarantee | 
of the victory of those struggles ; and, according as 
circumstances stand, this would be indeed the most | 
— benefit to the noble people of Ireland also, 
ecause freedom, independence, and the principles of | 
nature’s law, could not fail to benefit their own cause, 
which so well merits the sympathy of every just man ; 
and they have also the sympathy—I know it—of the | 
better half of England itself. 
Hatred is no good counsellor, gentlemen. The | 
wisdom of love is a better one. What people has suf- | 
fered more than my poor Hungary has from Russia ? | 
Shall I hate the people of Russia for it? Oh, never ! | 
T have but pity and Christian brotherly love for it. | 
It is the government, it is the principle of the govern- 
ment, which makes every drop of my blood boil, and | 
which must fall if humanity shall live. We were for | 
centuries in war against the Turks, and God knows 
what we have suffered by it. But past is past. Now 
we have a common eneniy, and thus we have a com-| 
mon interest, a mutual esteem, and love rules where | 
our fathers have fought. 


How could such an appeal be resisted? Noth- 
ing is more certain than that, if England be forced 
into a conflict with the combined despotisms of Eu- 
rope, it will react upon her domestic institutions, 
by developing, and finally giving predominance to, 
the Democratic or Republican element. Antago- 
nism to absolutism would compel her aristocracy to 
rely upon the masses of the country, and this it 
could not do, without concessions to their reason- 
able demands. In sucha struggle, her institutions 
would become liberalized, the voice of the people 


It | 


ivoter by their tender demonstration. 


| Ing them serve these purposes is, by a 





would become omnipotent, and who does not see that 


| if closely connected with England by mutual regard 
| and sympathy. 

| We have no patience with the demagogues who, 
in districts where the votes of our Irish naturalized 


| citizens mav determine an election, instead of ap- 


pealing to their sense of right and Jove of liberty, 
instead of striving to educate them to exercise the 
rights of freemen in obedience to the spirit of human- 


| ity and the dictates of an enlightened self-interest, 


are forever pandering to their lower sentiments— 
feeding their hate, inflaming their vindictive pas- 
sions, by dwelling upon the wrongs they once suf- 
fered in the land of their nativity, and thus nurtur- 
ing antipathies that should die the moment they 


| find a home and a country in this New World. 
| All their eloquence against English oppression is 


a mockery; all their sympathy for Irish wrongs 


\is hypocrisy. Were Ireland sunk in the depths 
| of the sea to-morrow, they would not shed a tear, 


nor heave a sigh, unless they could catch a stray 
Not one 
straw do they care fur their Irish constituents, any 
further than they can use them for political pur- 
poses ; and the readiest mode, they think, of mak- 
ggravating 
their evil passions. 

Such demagogues should be unmasked and dis- 
graced. ‘They are enemies to our naturalized 
citizens, by seeking to make them the slaves of 
blind antipathies, and to their own country, by 
endeavoring to perpetuate in its borders resent- 
ments and prejudices which have nothing to do 
with our institutions, and can but tend to vitiate 
our national character and impede our national 
progress. 


From a Female Correspondent of the National Era. 


You have read with keen interest, I am sure, 
the accounts of our two greatest Kossuth demon- 
strations—the Congressional Banquet and the Jack- 
son Festival. 

Webster’s speech was almost all we could have 
wished for, and more than we hoped for. It was 
like a resurrection of his Jong-buried and almost- 
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LORD MAHON 


forgotten better sclf. Will this be received as an 
eleventh-hour repentance, or will the people forbid 
the ark of freedom to be touched by hands so lately 
busy in urging on the juggernaut of slavery, and 
with servile “‘ alacrity ’’ removing the last merciful 
impediments from its desolating path? 

General Shields’ brief speech was, we think, 
graceful and spirited; and General Cass went 
further than we looked to see him, yet did not 
commit himself to any perilous degree. Oh, they 
feel their way over slippery places with the most 
consummate caution, these veteran politicians ; and 
their utmost abandon of enthusiasm is measured 
and weighed by the nicest calculation and the 
subtlest expediency ! 

We attended the eighth of January banquet ; the 
democrats, more gallant than the whigs, having 
made place for the ladies. This was my first 
hearing of Kossuth in a regular speech—a pleasure 
whose thrilling recollection will go with methrough 
this life, at least. I strove, but vainly, I fear, to 
analyze the power of the orator—that resistless 
and subtle influence with which he permeates 
rather than subjugates the minds of the multitude. 
He does not oversweep them with the tidal flow of 
his genius, which must ebb again and leave all bare 
and brackish ; he rather strikes the rock that holds 
imprisoned the fresh springs of life—till the deep- 
hid and unsuspected waters gush forth. He does 
not shame their poverty with the wealth of his 
nature, but rather points with a magic wand to the 
buried treasures of their own. He does not so 
much overwhelm their reason with his argument, 
or storm it by his passion, as he appeals to the 
deep, primal, universal sentiment of humanity ; he 
plays on all the finer chords of the heart with a 
delicate, aerial, almost divine touch ; he subdues 
and melts the soul with the majesty of sorrow, and 
the eloquence of tears. 


Next to the sweet, sad persuasion of his pathos, | 


I would place his raost marvellous ¢act. I think 
bo man livirg can equal him here. ‘This rarest 
and happiest attribute of genius is often too lightly 
esteemed and confeunded with mere cunning. 
When its exercise involves no sacrifice of moral 
principle, it gives a peculiar, an indescribable 
delight—a sort of artistic pleasure. 

A witty friend who was with us last night re- 
marked, that at one moment the prophetic fervor, 
the Isaiah-like sublimity of the speaker, might lead 
us to believe his lips touched with a coal from 
God's altar; at the next, by some delicate flattery, 
conveyed in a tribute to our glorious dead, or in a 
quotation frem some living national idol—a quota- 
tion so breught in it, would seem that no other 
words.in the wide werld would express his thought ; 
by such masterly hits, such nice, exquisite, edeal 
compliments, we are inclined to think he has also 
made a pilgrimage to the Emerald Isle, and kissed 
its renowned and magical stene. 

I know that there are those of the bolder reform- 
ers and mora] leaders—sturdy wielders of the battle- 
axe ard broad-sword—who hold that tact is the 
light weapon of the politician, and has no place in 
the armory of truth. Yet, in some battles for the 
right, have not strong and well-directed blows with 
axe and broad-sword failed, while some wandering, 
light-winged arrow has pierced to the heart of the 
wrong? 

Tact, when used for a noble purpose, rises to 
the dignity of wisdom. The compass of abstract 
right, the mariner’s reliance on the broad sweep 
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of ‘‘life’s solemn sea,’’ is not sufficient when he 
gets in a strait between Scylla and Charybdis. 

It was with a sort of sanctified tact that Paul 
was inspired when he made that brave but most 
cautious and politic speech before ‘‘ the very ancient 
and venerable court of the Areopagus,”’ beginning : 
‘* Ye men of Athens, I see in all places that you 


| are very religious.”” 


Kossuth’s best eloquence is not fervid decla- 
mation, but a serious and subdued utterance of 
earnest conviction. His assertions are not start- 
ling, out calm and solemn. There is something 
sublime in his unconsciousness ; in a manner sim- 
ple as nature itself, he will give voice to a senti- 
ment which comes upon you like an apocalypse of 
truth. What are revelations to us seem but old 
truisms to him—every-day and all-time beliefs. 

When he sets rolling in our moral heavens his 
great and sphered thoughts, we almost believe 
them new creations, with so much primal beauty 
he invests them, so freshly are they baptized with 
morning light. But as in the deepest foundations 
of our earth we find traces of a foregone existence 
of measureless duration, so those great moral truths, 
under all their newness of form, bear the stamp of 
God's eternity, and are ‘‘ from everlasting to ever- 
lasting.”’ 

In these days of incalculable progress and elec- 
tric thought, we may well thank Heaven for the 
corresponding agencies, the steam power and the 
telegraph. ° 

A quarter of a century ago, the words even of 
Kossuth would have reached the mass of the people 
comparatively lifeless—all the fire of the occasion 
burned out. But now, he speaks, and scarce a day 
passes ere his words, warm with the glow and 
throbbing with the vitality of his wondrous elo- 
quence, have reached thousands of thousands of 
hearts. Thus, who shall stay the course, or set 
bounds to the flame of freedom his burning soul has 
lit in our land? Nor, thanks to the leagued ele- 
ments of earth and the subjugated fire of heaven, 
shall the bold words he has spoken, and the brave 
response of our people, be for us alone—for one 


|continent alone. The steamship dashes through 


far seas freighted with them; the car rushes with 
them into the very heart of old-world despotisms, 
and the lightning flashes them into the face of the 
despot. 

1 know you have admired that portion of Kos- 
suth’s speech referring to England, and inculeating 
a spirit of mutual forgiveness and brotherly fellow- 
ship, and urging a grand protective unity—a 
shoulder-tu-shoulder stand against oppression. It 
was received as a mild rebuke of the tone of a 
specch of the night previous, by a certain presiden- 
tial cundidate, who harped rather fiercely and per- 
tinaciously on the old, rusty and discordant chord 
of national jealousy arid animosity. 





From the New York Evening Post. 
LORD MAHON AND MR. SPARKS. 


In running our eyes over an early copy of the 
recently published velumes of Lord Mahon’s His- 
tory of Eagland, embracing his account of the 
American war, our eyes fell upon the following 
note, relating to a passage quoted from one of 
Washington’s Jetters, and omitted by Mr. Sparks 
in his edition of Washington’s Writings. 


Some samples of the manner in which that gentle- 
man (Mr. Sparks) has thought himself at liberty to 
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tamper with the original MSS., will be found in the 
Appendix to the present volume. 


We followed the author to his appendix, and 
then we found General Washington’s literary dry- 
nurse thus solemnly arraigned fur precisely the 
offences of which he was justly convicted in our 
columns many months since, by our correspondent 


Friar Labin :— 


Mr. Sparks has printed no part of the correspond- 
ence precisely as Washington wrote it, but has greatly 
altered, and, as he thinks, corrected and embellished 
it. Such a liberty with the writings of such a man 
might be justifiable, nay, even in some respects nec- 
essary, if Washington and his principal contempo- 
raries had been still alive; but the date of this 
publication (the year 1838) leaves, as I conceive, no 
adequate vindication for tampering with the truth of 
history. f 

The charge which I make upon this subject is 
mainly derived from » comparison of Washington’s 
letters to President Reed, (which, in Reed’s biogra- 
phy, are printed precisely from the original MSS.,) 
and the same letters as they appear in Mr. Sparks’ 
collection. 


Here follow a series of extracts, substantially, 
if not precisely, the same as those collated by Friar 
Lubin, and published in this journal, with the ad- 
dition of some passages which were omitted by 
Sparks, to which Friar Lubin merely made a ref- 
. erence. 

Afier concluding the extracts, Lord Mahon thus 
proceeds :— 


It would be easy to carry these extracts much 
farther, but the foregoing are surely more than suf- 
ficient to justify the distrust I have intimated. I 
know not whether my readers will concur with me in 
liking Washington’s own, and, though home-spun, 
excellent cloth, much better than the ‘* cobweb 
schemes and gauze coverings’’ which have, it seems, 
been manufactured in its place. 


‘In another place, speaking of the very inconsid- 
erable sensation produced in America by the dec- 
laration of independence, Lord Mahon says :— 


An American author of our own day, most careful 
in his statements, and most zealous in the cause of 
independence, observes that, ‘* No one can read the 
private correspondence of the times, without being 
struck with the slight impression made on either the 
army or the mass of the people by the declaration.’’ 


To this passage there is the following note :— 
** Life and Correspondence of President Reed, vol. 
i., p. 195. Washington, however, in his public 
letter to Congress, (unless Mr. Jared Sparks has 
improved* this passage,) says that the troops had 
testified their warmest approbation.— Writings, 
vol. iii., p. 457.” 

Two pages further on he quotes a passage from 
one of Washington’s letters, and observes in a note, 
** This passage is cited in Marshall’s Lite, vol. ii., 
p- 393, though omitted in Sparks’ edition.’’ 

In several other places, he quotes significant pas- 
sages from Washington’s writings, which, he says 
‘** Mr. Sparks has deemed it expedient to omit,” 
or, *‘ This passage is altogether omitted in Mr. 
Sparks’ compilation.’ 


* The italics are the noble author’s, not ours. 








HOOKER’S HOM@OPATHY. 


From the Boston Morning Post. 


Homeopathy: an Examination 4 its Doctrines 
and Evidences. By Wortninoton Hooker, M. D., 
author of Physician and Patient, and Medical Delu- 
sions. New York: Charles Scribner. Boston : Tick- 
nor, Reed, & Fields. 

This essay took the prize for 1851 of the Fiske 
Fund of the Rhode Island Medical Society. Its author 
has long been known to his profession and the public 
by the works whose titles are given in our caption. 
The present volume is devoted to an exposure of the 
fallacies, inconsistencies, and absurdities of homee- 
opathy, and the writer of these paragraphs does not 
hesitate to express the opinion that this exposure is 
complete and unanswerable. The three volumes of 
Dr. Hooker may be earnestly commended to all who 
have a love or a liking for the homeeopathic mode of 
treatment, whether from a belief in its theoretical 
truth or its supposed practical success. They are 
well worth reading, in any view ; for, whether right 
or wrong, their author is a man of ability, character, 
and professional repute. And their style is so spir- 
ited, their reasoning so clear and close, and their 
illustrations so pertinent, that they are readable if not 
valuable. 

But the writer, as before remarked, believes their 
positions to be impregnable, as founded on common 
sense and experience ; and he is convinced that a 
thorough and candid perusal of their pages will work 
a perfect cure in the case of many of those intelligent 
persons, who, somehow or other, have been led astray 
by the medical delusions of the time. The volume in 
hand is upon homeopathy only, and its author proves 
that the pretended principle of ‘‘ like curing like’’ 
does not exist as respects any considerable fraction of 
medicines—that Hahnemann’s experiments with Pe- 
ruvian bark have been tested time and agnin, by 
eminent French physicians, and found to be utterly 
erroneous—that Hahnemann’s assertion that drugs 
gain power by attenuation and trituration is abso- 
lutely false—that homeopathic practitioners often 
use, in acute cases, the same medicines in the same 
strength, quantity, and manner, as the regular phy- 
sicians—and that, in a word, homecopathy, if prac- 
tised honestly, according to Hahnemann and other 
leading authorities, is entirely inoperative. Dr. 
Hooker further maintains that although Hahnemann, 
as he proves by a quotation, thought little of nature 
and much of medicine, the honest homeeopathist does 
all that he does do, by nature alone—or by nature 
assisted only by a proper course of diet. 

By the term ‘honest practitioner.’’ Dr. Hooker 
means one who gives, and always gives, genuine 
homeeopathic medicine, in infinitesimal doses, admin- 
istered on the principle of *‘ like curing like.”’ He 
does not mean a man who, assenting to the positions 
that this principle is an all-prevailing one, and that 
the more attenuated the dose, the more efficacious 
will be its effect—gives homceopathic medicine when 
nothing is the matter, and allopathic or antipathic, 
when the case is grave or violent. The latter, of 
course, is no genuine homeeopathist, whatever he may 
call himself. He is not to be distinguished from the 
regular faculty, except as desiring to make money 
out of deluded people, by a new and abstruse name. 

As before hinted, the essay is very interesting. 
It is written boldly, strongly, and with considerable 
humor. The expositions of the inconsistencies of 
Hahnemann and the follies of his followers, as regards 
the ‘‘infinitesimals’’ and ‘‘symptoms,’’ are well 
brought forward. 

The publication will attract attention, and per- 
chance, be answered. But as far as the writer can 
perceive, it strikes a heavy blow to theoretical home- 
opathy, while it does not allow the practical home- 
opathist to escape without a severe ae . 
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From the Times, 234 Dec., 1851. 
DEATH OF J. M. W. TURNER, ESQ., R. A. 


Tue fine arts in this country have not produced 
a more remarkable man than Joseph Mallerd Wil- 
liam Turner, whose death it was yesterday our duty 
to record ; and, although it would here be out of place 
to revive the discussions occasioned by the peculiar- 
ities of Mr. Turner’s style in his later years, he has 
left behind him sufficient proofs of the variety and 
fertility of his genius to establish an undoubted 
claim to a prominent rank among the painters of 
England. His life had been extended to the verge 
of human existence ; for, although he was fond of 
throwing mystery over his precise age, we believe 
that he was born in Maiden-lane, Covent-Garden, in 
the year 1775, and was, consequently, in his 76th 
or 77th year. Of humble origin, he enjoyed the 
advantages of an accurate rather than a liberal edu- 
cation. His first studies, some of which are still 
in existence, were in architectural designs; and 
few of those who have been astonished or enchanted 
by the profusion and caprice of form and color in 
his mature pictures would have guessed the minute 
and scientific precision with which he had cultivated 
the arts of linear drawing and perspective. His 
early manhood was spent partly on the coast, where 
he imbibed his inexhaustible attachment for marine 
scenery and his acquaintance with the wild and 
varied aspect of the ocean. Somewhat later he re- 
paired to Oxford, where he contributed for several 
years the drawing to the University Almanac. But 
his genius was rapidly breaking through all obsta- 
cles, and even the repugnance of public opinion ; 
fur, before he had completed his 30th year, he was 
onthe high road to fame. As early as 1790, he 
exhibited his first work, a water-colored drawing of 
the entrance to Lambeth, at the exhibition of the 
Academy ; and, in 1793, his first oil painting. In 
November, 1799, he was elected an associate, and 
in February, 1802, he attained the rank of a Royal 
Academician. We shall not here attempt to trace 
the vast series of his paintings from his earlier pro- 
ductions, such as the ‘* Wreck,’’ in Lord Yarbo- 
rough’s collection, the ‘‘ Italian Landscape,’’ in the 
same gallery, the pendant to Lord Ellesmere’s 
Vanderwelde, or Mr. Munro’s “‘ Venus and Adonis,’’ 
in the Titianesque manner, to the more obscure, 
original, and, as some think, unapproachable pro- 
ductions of his later years, such as the ‘* Rome,” 
the ** Venice,” the ** Golden Bough,” the ‘* Témé- 
raire,’’ and the ‘‘ Tusculum.’’ But while these 
great works proceeded rapidly from his palette, his 
powers of desiga were no less actively engaged in 
the exquisite water-culured drawings that have 
formed the basis of the modern school of * illustra- 
tion.”? The ‘ Liber studiorum’”’ had been com- 
menced in 1807, in imitation of Claude’s “ Liber 
veritatis,’’ and was etched, if we are not mistaken, 
by Turner’s own hand. The title-page was en- 
graved and altered half-a-dozen times from his sin- 
gular and even nervous attention to the most 
trifling details. But this volume was only the 
precursor of an immense series of drawings and 
sketches, embracing the topography of this country 
in the “‘ river scenery’’ and the ‘* southern coast,”’ 
—the sceuery of the Alps, of Italy, and great part 
of Europe—and the ideal creations of our greatest 
poets, from Milton to Scott and Rogers, all imbued 
with the brilliancy of a genius which seemed to 
address itself more peculiarly to the world at large 
when it adopted the popular form of engraving. 
These drawings are now widely diffused in England, 








and form the basis of several important collections, 
such as those of Petworth, of Mr. Windus, Mr. 
Fawkes, and Mr. Munro. So great is the value 
of them that 120 guineas haye not unfrequently 
been paid for a small sketch in water-colors ; anda 
sketch-book, containing chalk drawings of one of 
Turner's river tours on the continent, has lately 
fetched the enormous sum of 600 guineas. The 
prices of his more finished oi] paintings have ranged 
in the last few years from 700 to 1,200 or 1,400 
guineas. All his works may now be said to have 
acquired triple or quadruple the value originally 
paid for them. Mr. Turner undoubtedly realized 
a very large fortune, and great curiosity will be 
felt to ascertain the posthumous use he has made 
of it. His personal habits were peculiar, and even 
penurious, but in all that related to his art he was 
generous to munificence, and we are not without 
hope that his last intentions were for the benefit of 
the nation, and the preservation of his own fame. 
He was never married; he was not known to have 
any relations, and his wants were limited to the 
strictest simplicity. The only ornaments of his 
house in Queen Anne street were the pictures by 
his own hand, which he had constantly refused to 
es with at any price, among which the ‘ Rise and 

all of Carthage” and the ‘** Crossing the Brook’? 
rank among: the choicest specimens of his finest 
manner. 

Mr. Turner seldom took much part in society, 
and only displayed in the closest intimacy the 
shrewdness of his observation and the playfulness 
of his wit. Everywhere he kept back much of 
what was in him, and while the keenest intelligence, 
mingled with a strong tinge of satire, animated his 
brisk countenance, it seemed to amuse him to be 
but half understood. His nearest social ties were 
those formed in the Royal Academy, of which he 
was by far the oldest member, and to whose inter- 
ests he was most warmly attached. He filled at 
one time the chair of professor of perspective, but 
without conspicuous success, and that science has 
since been taught in the Academy by means 
better suited to promote it than a course of lectures. 
Tn the composition and execution of his works Mr. 
Turner was jealously sensitive of all interference 
or supervision. He loved to deal in the secrets and 
mysteries of his art, and many of his peculiar effects 
are produced by means which it would not be easy 
to discover or to imitate. 

We hope that the Society of Arts or the British 
Gallery will take an early opportunity of commem- 
orating the genius of this great artist, and of re- 
minding the public of the prodigious range of his 
pencil, by forming a general exhibition of his prin- 
cipal works, if, indeed, they are not permanently 
gathered in a nobler repository. Such an exhibi- 
tion will serve, far better than any observations of 
ours, to demonstrate that it is not by those deviations 
from established rules which arrest the most supet- 
ficial criticism that Mr. Turner’s fame or merit are 
to be estimated. For nearly sixty years Mr. Tur- 
ner contributed largely to the arts of this country. 
He lived long enough to see his greatest productions 
rise to uncontested supremacy, however imperfectly 
they were understood when they first appeared in 
the earlier years of this century ; and, though in 
his later works and in advanced age, force and pre- 
cision of execution have not accompanied his 
vivacity of conception, public opinion has gradually 
and steadily advanced to a more just appreciation 
of his power. He is the Shelley of English paint 
ing—the poet and the painter both alike veiling 
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their own creations in the dazzling splendor of the 
imagery with which they are surrounded, mastering 
every mode of expression, combining scientific 
Jabor with an air of negligent profusion, and pro- 
ducing in the end works in which color and Jan- 
guage are but the vestments of poetry. Of such 
‘minds it may be said, in the words of Alastor :— 
Nature’s most secret steps 

He, like her shadow, has pursued, where’er 

The red volcano overcanopies 

Its fields uf snow and pinnacles of ice 

With burning smoke ; or where the starry domes 

Of diamond and of gold expand above 

Numberless and immeasurable halls, 

Frequent with crystal colum# and clear shrines 

Of pearl, and thrones radiant with chrysolite. 

Nor had that scene of ampler majesty 

Than gems or gold—the varying roof of heaven 

And the green earth—lost in his heart its claims 

To love and wonder 


It will devolve on our contemporaries, more ex- 
clusively devoted than ourselves to the history of 
the fine arts, to record with greater fulness and pre- 
cision the works of Mr. 'Turner’s long and active 
life ; but in these hasty recollections we have en- 
deavored to pay a slight tribute to the memory of 
a painter who possessed many of the gifts of his art 
in extraordinary abundance, and who certainly in 
dying leaves not his like behind. He will be buried, 
by his own desire, in St. Paul's Cathedral, by the 
side of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 





AN IRISH EMIGRANT’S LETTER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—The notice taken in your columns of what 
is called the ‘* Celtic Exodus’? suggested to me 
the idea of offering for your perusal some of the 
letters that frequently reach me from late settlers 
in America. The letter you find enclosed is a fair 
specimen of the epistolary encouragement afforded 
to Irish emigration by every Transatlantic post. I 
will not add one word of comment on a letter, of 
its kind, so intelligible as I trust you will consider 
it. “All letters of this description are for many 
days in great requisition, and are, as this was, sent 
a considerable distance, to satisfy the anxious or 
curious inquiries of a large circle of relatives and 
friends 

I have the honor to be, sir, your humble servant, 

Joun Ketcuer, P. P 

Dumanway, Cork, Dec. 15. 





Detroit October 22th 1851. 

My deer friend Cornelous farrel and family & mrs 
coffee & family, I teak The pleasure of Sinding you 
these few lines hoping to find all of you in as good a 
steat of health as this leaves me and all the rest of my 
family at present thanks Be to god for his mercy. now 
my deer friends I am happy to inform you that we 
arived Safe Being only 6 weeks from the day I left 
home untill I landed in detroit where I met my own 
friends which was not a place of hunger nor Starvé- 
tion thanks Be to the lord for his blessing. my deer 
friends to tell the truth about my friends here and of 
the country I See that Every thing is to be preased By 
giving Every one its own du. the friend are doing well 
and in good health and the country cannot Be Beat in 
the whole world unless By amans own faught By 
drinking or otherwise to leasy to work where a man 
can Earn 7 shillings per day here now, in sum pleaces 
8c. and by Jobing this Season of the year around the 
Stores & docks his pay will be from 10 to 15 cents per 
hour. 100 cents maiks 1 daller that is 8 shillings of 
our currincy. prises of provisions By the 100 lbs pork 








AN IRISH EMIGRANT’S LETTER. 


5 dallers now it Sell? Sum times for 3 dallers beef 
from 3 to 4 dallers per 100 lbs 100 lbs maiks one 
hundred wt here Butter 1 shilling per lb potatoes 
Sumtimes Sells for 2 Shilling they Sells now for 4 
shilling that is 50 cents which is 4 daller. house 
rent in the citty is high But out in the country if a 
man would work for a farmer he might get a house 
for little or nothing. my deer daughter mairy I want 
to inform you that timothy coffee and me met his Sis- 
ter mrs dinan in new york and coffee got werk there 
the same day he landed he concluded to Stap there 
untill I would rite to him from Ditroit. after I arived 
I rote to him aand got no answer very likily he maid 
up his mind Stay there untill he will have mains to 
Sind for you that is the best of my opinion. if he did 
not rite to you from new york, for feer I would not 
receiv any acount from him you can rite yoursellf Di- 
rect you letter John dinan No 86 pine Street New 
york up stairs. Dan donovan wishes that Cornelous 
farrel would sind him all the information he can about 
his Brothersinlaw he might try to send for them. This 
is the place for any man let him be rich or poor. the 
more money a man bring here the sooner he can Set- 
tle down here is the abgect whin a man starts poor it 
will teak double the time to put the thought of home 
out of his mind. I would advise the Best farmer 
from cork to Bantry to leav that country of Star- 
vation. what signify is the term of their lease on 
land at home where they could have maid property 
here that no man could dare Say leave my land? as I 
said above it will teak a man sum time to forget the 
foolish thoughts of home then a man will feel satisfied 
when he will see the differince. I dont like to mention 
any mans name to come for feer of their landlord. 
James Cullins wishis you to show this letter to charly 
collins. Iam the man that rote the letter and told no 
fawlse story. and I would like to hear from my Broth- 
ers John and timothy Cullinane. Charly collins will 
find it out and sind us all accunts. I hope to do 
something for them next spring with the Help of god. 
My deer frinds Iam happy to inform you that Micheal 
is here & Denis is about 12 miles out in the country 
to work and in good health. Dan and his family is 
will and doing well James Cullin and family is in 
good health & doing will I staps with Bigs. cornelous 
died in the citty of Detroit had his sickinis after the 
voige died 2 months after he landed. and James Dris- 
cole is very much oblige to me for all the information 
I gave him about his mother and Brother, he rote 3 
letters and got no answer Before. he and his family 
is in good health. he wishes to heer from thim. the 
Big deary John Driscole John Mahony and his family 
is will the mayburys are doing will. thomas maybury 
Berried his wife 4 months ago. -Jerry-Cullinane left 
here 12 months ago I herd only wonst from him sine, 
he was in good health thin. I would like hear from 
teady. tell the widow carty of tallaugh that this is a 
Better place than Boston. this is as good a times we 
had in a merrice this last 20 years for Earning money. 
the first people that in this part of the citty was the 
maburys & John mahoney & 3 more familys from the 
county cork it got the name of corks town. let no man 
that can pay for his passag loose no more of his time 
let him iand in any part of the country-he never 
again will See an hour of hunger let his family be 
Ever so large. If any of you will come out come by 
they way of new york & albany & Buffalow from 
there to Detroit then. you Jerry Donovan gobleen 
would do well here. I would have mor than I could 
think of to mention if I had room. Direct your let- 
ter to James Cullinane Detroit Steat of michigan 
wayne county So no more at prest from you affection- 
ate motherinlaw But Sinds you our Best respect and 
to all inquiring friends and neighbors 

Daniel Donovan & Mrs & Michieal & James Culli- 
nane and wife Sinds their Best respect to al the 
neighbours. Denis came in at the time I was going to 
inclose it 
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From the Stirling Journal. 
ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


Tue following facts possess some striking points 
of interest. We may premise that the story is 
strictly true, the names only, for obvious reasons, 
being suppressed. 

In the year 1827,a young woman, of decent 
parentage, engaged in the service of a clergyman’s 
family in the west country, became acquainted 
with, and formed an attachment to, a young man 
in the neighborhood. A child, the result of this 
attachment, was ultimately, from the inability of 
either of the parents to support it, consigned to the 
care of the grandmother on the father's side. The 
mother had frequent opportunities of seeing and 
hearing of her boy while she remained in that 
quarter of the country, but some time afterwards 
she left the neighborhood, and removed to a dis- 
tance. Afterwards the father left the same district 
also, and removed to Ireland, taking the boy along 
with him. Some years passed away, and, being 
mutually ignorant of each other’s place of residence, 
the mother, afier using means tu discover whither 
her child had been removed, gave up all hope of 
obtaining the much-desired intelligence. She 
eonducted herself well in the gentleman’s family 
in which she served, and, in a few years after, an 
offer of marriage was made to her by a respectable 
tradesman, which, after candidly relating to him 
the circumstances of her previous life, he was, 
by reason of his attachment to her, induced to 
repeat, and she gratefully accepted the offer. In 
the prosecution of his basiness he soon after 
removed to Glasgow, where he commenced business 
as an engineer. ‘The father of the boy, in the 
mean time, had also married, and by him the youth, 
when he grew up, was sent to and completed his 
apprenticeship with an engineer in Ireland. Sub- 
sequently the lad went to Glasgow in search of 
and obtained employment, by a singular coincidence, 
and without a knowledge on either side of the re- 
lationship, from the engineer who, as we have 
stated, had married the boy’s mother, and, from 
the fact of her not having seen him since he was 
an infant, she never suspected, and indeed could 
not possibly have recognized him, as her long-lost 


it appears that a brother of the lad’s father 
happened to keep a booking-office for parcels, &c., 
in the city, and to him, among others, the father 
had sometimes, in his letters, alluded to the mother 
of his boy, and his natural curiosity to know what 
had become of her. ‘The young man was occasion- 
ally in the habit of calling on his father’s brother, 
and reading or talking over any mutual letters they 
might receive from his father in Ireland. It 
chanced one day that a well-dressed, and even 
lady-like woman, entered the office to book a par- 
cel; the man fixed his eyes upon her, and said he 
had some distant recollection of having seen her 
before, and begged, with all civility, to inquire 
whether, in her youth, she had been in employ- 
ment as a servant at a manse in the west country 
which he named. The lady replied that she had ; 
and, ever anxious regarding her boy, and having 
no reason for concealment, eagerly inquired if he 
could give her any tidings of her son, or if he 
knew anything concerning him? The man told 
her that he was himself the brother of the boy’s 
father; that, having seen her in former years, he 
remembered and recognized her countenance, and 





if she would call at his office on the succeeding 
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evening at seven o'clock, he would make arrange- 
ments whereby her son should be in attendance, 
and she might see him. The interest and anxiety, 
it may be imagined, of the woman were great. 
She had not heard of her boy, after many vain 
endeavors, for the long space of twenty years—not 
even by letter; and here, by a singular accident, 
when she least expected it, she was on the follow- 
ing evening to see and converse with him. She 
immediately went home and told the circumstance 
to her husband, and deep was the interest he also 
took in the matter which so much concerned her; 
for she had been to him a good and faithful wife, 
and if she had erred she had washed it away with 
long sorrow and repentance ; and he, of all others, 
had freely forgiven her. The intervening time, it 
may be supposed, seemed long and tedious, and it 
was with an anxious eye and a palpitating heart 
that she entered the office of the bookkeeper the 
succeeding evening, a few minutes before the ap- 
pointed hour. The man informed her that the lad 
had not yet arrived, but would be there soon, and, 
handing her a seat, told her that he would close a 
half-shutter of the side window when he came in, 
by which signal she would know that it was her 
son who entered. People came and went for a 
considerable time, and the mother’s feelings and 
anxiety were every moment increasing, when one 
of her husband's workmen entered the office. She 
instinctively turned away her head, for she liked 
not that one in her husband’s service should ob- 
serve her at such an anxious time, but at that 
instant the half-shutter was hastily closed; for it 
was indeed her son who had entered. She gazed 
at him as he stood in his prime, and her wonder 
was great that she should recognize in one of her 
husband’s workmen her long-lost son ; but the pre- 
ceding anxiety and the shock were too much, and 
as she looked she became pale and fainted away. 
Restoratives were immediately procured, and, on 
her being completely recovered, an explanation of 
the extraordinary circumstances was communicated 
to the son. Although he had had frequent occa 
sion to speak to his mistress, there had not been 
the least suspicion on either side, of the close rela- 
tionship. ‘They went home to her husband’s house 
and his place of business together. Her husbaud 
was amazed, as well he might be, at the turn 
matters had taken, aud indeed it was a subject of 
deep interest and wonder to all of them. He was 
pleased to find that his wife’s son was doing so 
well; for, of course, as his master, he knew him 
well ; and shortly afterwards, having used influence 
with his friends on his behalf, and knowing the 
lad’s ability, he procured for him a situation as 
engineer on one of the English railways, which he 
still holds. Only about ten months ago the lad 
interceded and obtained for his father a subordinate 
situation on the same line of railway. ‘The sub- 
dued and grateful thoughts of the mother may well 
be imagined. An absence of nearly twenty years 
could nut in any degree abate the feelings of 
maternal attachment; and, though she had often 
deplored the error of her youth, it was with feel- 
ings of thankfulness and a gladdened heart she 
contemplated the extraordinary chain of circum- 
stances which, under Providence, had restored to 
her, afier such a protracted separation, the child 
of her affections. 


REAL LIFE. 





Apvice To Younac GenTLEMEN.—Don’t degrade 
yourselves by gambling on the Turf; if you do, the: 
veriest blacklegs will become your betters.— Punch. 
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From the London Morning Post. 
ANOTHER ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


Tue late Basil Montagu, Q. C., whose death, at 
the advanced age of eighty-two, is recorded to have 
occurred at Bologne, sur Mer, on the 27th ultimo, 
was formerly a commissioner in bankruptey, and 
was so eminent a practitioner in such matters that 
for many years he was regarded as an oracle of the 
bankrupt laws. So little had been heard of him 
of late years that many of his guondam friends la- 
bored under the impression that he had long ago 
discharged the debt of nature. It is not generally 
known that this lawyer was the fourth son of John, 
fourth Earl of Sandwich, by Miss Margaret Reay, 
a celebrated beauty of her day. The melancholy 
fate of this lady inspired the deepest public interest 
at the time, and the whole affair has been justly 
styled one of the most romantic and extraordinary 
Juve-tales ever recorded—so much so, that it has 
ofien struck us with astonishment that in these 
novel-manufacturing and ready-reading days, none 
of the novelists who cater so strangely at times 
for the public taste have seized upon the ample ma- 
terials this case affords as the groundwork for a 
book of lasting and intense interest. Miss Margaret 
Reay, the mother of the late Mr. Basil Montagu, 
was the daughter of a stay-maker in Covent-garden, 
and served her apprenticeship to a mantua-maker ia 
George’s court, St. John’s lane, Clerkenwell. 
Having, during her apprenticeship, attracted the 
attention of Lord Sandwich, he teok her under his 
protection, and treated her from that period until 
her melancholy assassination with the greatest 
tenderness and affection, which was sincerely re- 
turned by Miss Reay until her introduction by his 
lordship to a young ensign of the 68th regiment, 
then in command of a recruiting party at Hunting- 
dun, in the neighborhood of which stands Hinchin- 
brook, the splendid mansion of the noble house of 
Montagu. Mr. James Hackman, the wretched but 
highly gifted hero of this sad narrative, from the first 
moment of his introduetion, fell desperately in love 
with the mistress of his noble host, and his passion 
increased with the daily opportunities afforded him 
by the invitations he received to his lordship’s 
table. With the object of continuing his assiduous 
attentions to this lady, and the hope of ultimately 
engaging her affections, he quitted the army, and, 
taking holy orders, obtained the living of Wiverton, 
in Norfolk, only a few months prior to the commis- 
sion of that crime which brought him to the scaffold. 
That Miss Reay had given sume encouragement to 
his fiery passion, cannot be denied; the tenor of 
their correspondence clearly proves it ; but gratitude 
towards the earl, and prudential motives respecting 
the welfare of her children, induced her afterwards 
to refuse the offer of the reverend gentleman’s hand, 
and to intiinate the necessity which existed for dis- 
continuing his visits for their mutual interests and 
their peace of mind. Stung to the quick by this 
sudden and unexpected termination of his long 
cherished and most ardent passion, no doubt can 
exist in the minds of those who have carefully pe- 
rused the highly interesting correspondence between 
the parties, published many years ago by Mr. Hu- 
bert Croft, in a volume entitled ‘* Love and Mad- 
ness,’’ that Mr. Hackman’s mind became unsettled, 
-and, without meditating a crime which, properly 
speaking, could scarcely be fairly classed in the 
category of murder, there is no doubt that he became 
weary of his own life, and, finally, though without 


ANOTHER ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


distinct premeditation, determined that she whom 
he loved so passionately should share his fate. 

At this time the Rev. Mr. Hackman was lodging 
in Duke’s court, St. Martin’s-lane, and on the fatal 
day, the 7th April, 1779, was occupied al] the 
morning in reading ** Blair's Sermons ;”’ but in the 
evening, as he was walking towards the Admi- 
ralty, he saw Miss Reay pass in her coach, accom- 
panied by SignoraGalli. He followed, and discov- 
ered that she alighted at Covent-garden Theatre, 
whither she went to witness the performance of 
Love ina Village. Mr. Hackman returned to his 
lodgings, and, arming himself with a brace of 
pistols, went back to the theatre; and when the 
performance was over, as Miss Reay was stepping 
into her coach, he took a pistol] in each hand, one 
of which he discharged at her and killed her on the 
| spot, and the other at himself, which did not, 
' however, take effect. Ile then beat himself about 
the head with the butt-end of the pistol, in order 
to destroy himself; but was eventually, after a 
dreadful struggle, secured and carried before Sir 
John Fielding, who committed him to Tothill-fields, 
Bridewell, and afterwards to Newgate, where he 
was narrowly watched to prevent his committing 
suicide. He was shortly after tried at the Old 
Bailey, before the celebrated Justice Blackstone, 
author of the Commentaries, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged at Tyburn on the 19th of the 
month, where he suffered the last penalty of the 
law with all the firmness becoming a gentleman 
and a Christian, who felt that he had committed an 
irreparable injury, and that his life was justly for- 
feited to the outraged laws of his country, although 
he persisted to the last that the idea of murdering 
the woman he so fondly loved originated in the 
frenzy of the moment, and never was or could have 
been premeditated. One circumstance in this 
slight narrative, which redounds so highly to the 
honor of the party most aggrieved in this sad affair, 
must not be omitted. Lord Sandwich, with a 
noble-mindedness rarely exemplified in such ex- 
| treme cases of injury to the pride and sensibility of 
man, wrote to Mr. Hackman, after sentence of 
death was passed upon him— 





ith April, 1799. 
If the murderer of Miss —— wishes to live, the man 


he has most injured will use all his interest to procure 
his life. 


The prisoner replied the same day :— 


Condemned Cell in Newgate. 

The murderer of her whom he preferred, fur pre- 
ferred to life, suspects the hand from which he has 
just received such an offer as he neither desires nor 
deserves. His wishes are for death, not for life. One 
wish he has—could he be pardoned in this world by 
the man he has most injured—oh, my lord, when [ 
meet her in another world, enable me to tell her (if 
departed spirits are not ignorant of earthly things) 
that you forgive us both, that you will be a futher to 
her dear infants ! 


It is almost needless to observe that the noble 
earl faithfully complied with the dying wishes of 
the wretched man, and was a good and generous 
father to all the children of this connection, of 
whom the learned gentleman just deceased was 
one. 





Wuy are persons born deaf the most virtuous of 
beings? ‘Those born deaf are the most virtuous, 
they never err’d.’’— Punch. 
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From the Examiner. { of the smaller islands, at one of which he lost his 
Recollections of Manilla and the Philippines, during life in a Me’, mes 4 agreed by a 
1848, 1849, and 1850. By Rosert Mac Micx-|% Miserable squabble between two native tribes. 
inc, Esq. Bentley. Armed cap-a-pie, the hero, who had achieved what 
, ‘ s Columbus only imagined, was slain in a bog by 
Ar length we have some information aboutthe | savages armed with no other weapons than long 
Philippines ; and soon we shall have a great deal bamboo canes sharpened at the point, and hardened 
more, fur at this moment there is under publication | jn the fire. The Philippines were not settled by 
in Madrid a complete statistical and geographical }the Spaniards until 1564, forty-three years after 
account of the whole group. What is contained | their discovery. ‘The conquest was a bloodless and 
ae ag —— Is not ~~ but it is = a cheap one, for it was effected, not by sword and 
able. Mr. Mac Micking 1s, we believe, a merchant| gunpowder, but by the crosier and the cross. 
of Singapore, who resided three years in Manilla, , © understand ~ this came to be so easily 
— = town 2 peed ap > i al the | effected, we must look to the social condition of the 
whole group. te has made good use of his time, | Philippine Islanders when they were first seen b 
and the result is an unpretending volume of some | the Spudeath, They were pe. Pre at that me 
320 pages, abounding in practical knowledge, valu-| ment a very simple and rude people, greatly below 
ee eno ue ee ee oe ee 
2 -| such as the Malays and Javanese, in civilization. 
ippines is very little known to the English reader, | {hey were divided into many nations, speaking 
we shall endeayor, with the assistance of Mr. Mac} distinct languages. Lucon exclusively had, and 
Micking, to give a rapid sketch of it. It lies be-| still has, six different tongues ; and this alone is 
tween the sixth and eighteenth degree north of the | clear evidence of barbarism. Yet they were great- 
Equator, and contains, in all, besides islets, about ly in advance of the South Sea Islanders, and we 
— — _ ‘oe woh gt eget — also, even of the Aztecs and Peruvians. 
is within five days’ sail of the ms P of en grag gl” oor “Sean 
China ; and, what is better, the outward and home- | sessed a knowledge both of the useful and precious 
ward “ol oe may be — rp ease at pi metals ; they had tamed a few of the useful animals, 
season of the year, across either of the monsoons ; | although none for labor ; they had a respectable 
an advantage possessed by no other country rf ree agriculture ; and they had a phonetic alphabet of 
eg an et EO Py 
i. Lhe é gainst t | however, had little religion of their own—none 
position is, that all of the Philippines lying north that had taken a strong hold of their imaginations. 
of the ten degrees of latitude is infested by the | ‘The Hindu religion, which had been propagated at 
— or terrible equinoctial tempests of the! an early time among the principal islanders of the 
ina 52a. > Uy _ | west, had made but slender progress among them ; 
I The — agg the caine ae . and the Mahomedan, recently — by the same 
sucon, Lhe origin of the name 1s whimsical. | people, had made hardly any at all. Ina word, so 
Lesong, in some of the Janguages of the island, | far as regarded religion, the mind of the Philippine 
car f th mortar. h The oy Nga of Islander was a rich fallow field prepared to receive 
emanded of the natives the name of the island ;/ the seed, and at this happy moment the Catholic 
= these — — —_ who certainly religion, with its ieee erveasiailii presented 
ad no name for it, and probably were even 1gno-| itself, and was adopted. ‘To such a people the 
rant of the insularity of their country, fancying the | Spanish priests nae have seemed ouhing less 
strangers were asking the name of the domestic than powerful and benignant magicians, and they 


utensil, answered accordingly. So Lesong became | were rapidly converted. Magellan, and the eccle- 
Lucon, which some of our geographers have turned ,siastics who accompanied him, converted 2,000 
into the euphonious word Luconia. This great 


i u 1 | of the inhabitants of Zebu in a single day. He 
island las been estimated to contain 57,000 square | destroyed the heathen image of a famous temple. 
miles, and is consequently not much less than twice | ‘This temple had been dedicated to an Avatar of the 
the size of Ireland. According to a recent census| Hindu god Vishnu, and in room of it he substituted 
of the Spanish government, Lucon contains a pop-| an image of the infant Jesus, which the natives, 
ulation of 2,250,000 ; while the four fertile islands | having preserved, delivered over to the Spaniards 
of Leyte, Zebu, Negros, and Punay, contain! forty-three years afierwards. A church was erected 
1,200,000, making the total population under the| on the spot, which both Spaniards and natives, not 
Spanish rule, but excluding wild and independent | Sanskrit scholars, eall to this day the Church of 
tribes, 3,350,000—probably now three millions and | the Avatar, a singular name for Christians ! 

a half. ‘The Spanish census is taken from the rolls} ‘Two races of aboriginal inhabitants occupy the 
of the capitation tax, and Mr. Mac Micking, think- Philippine Islands, a brown-complexioned people, 
ing it greatly underrated, computes the population | with long lank hair, and a race of little negroes, 
at not much Jess than 5,000,000. According to; hence called by the Spaniards Negritos, with 
the Spanish census, the relative population of Lucon | woolly heads and sooty skins. The first of these, 
is under forty inhabitants to a square mile. It is| and which alone for numbers and civilization is of 


evidently under-peopled ; for Java, the tropical | importance, is well described by Mr. Mac Micking 
island which bears, in social condition and physical | as follows :— 


geography, the nearest resemblance to it, contains 


250. P . 
aa ee , : In person, the native Indians are a good deal 
I'he Philippine Islands were discovered in 1521, slighter and shorter than Europeans, but are, on the 
hear thirty years afier the discovery of the West average, taller and stouter than the Malays, many of 
India islands. The discoverer was the first circum-! them having that broad make of shoulders and lusti- 
navigator of the globe, the great Magellan. But! ness of limb which indicate personal strength. ‘Their 
he never saw Lucon, and only visited two or three | countenances are in general open and pleasing, and 








‘ 
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would be handsome, but for their smallness of nose, 
which is the worst feature in the native physiognomy ; 
however, when that feature is well shaped, as it fre- 
quently is, their faces are decidedly handsome and 
good-looking. These remarks apply to both sexes ; a 
number of the women are very beautiful, for although 
their skin is dusky, the ruddiness of their blood shows 
through it on the cheek, producing a very beautiful 
color, and their dark lustrous eyes are in general 
more lit up with intelligence and vivacity of expres- 
sion, than those of any Indians I have seen else- 
where. Avery pleasant trait, tomy taste, is the nearly 
universal frankness and candid look that nature has 
stamped upon their features, which, when accompa- 
nied by the softness of manner common to all Asiatics, 
is particularly gratifying in the fairer part of creation. 
Their figures are well shaped, being perfectly straight 
and graceful, and nearly all of them have the small 
foot and hand, which may be regarded as a symbol 
of unmixed blood when very small and well shaped ; 
as, although the Mestizas gain from their European 
progenitor a greater fairness of skin, they generally 
retain the marks of it in their larger bones, and their 
hands and feet are seldom so well shaped as those of 
the pure-bred Indian, even although the Spaniards 
are noted for possessing these points in equal or 
greater perfection than the people of other European 
countries. 


The common belief is, that the Philippine 
Islanders are of one and the same race with the 
Malays ; but we confess that we had ourselves been 
long disposed to think that they differed, at least 
as much as the Teutonic does from the Italian 
family, and this would seem to be the opinion of 
Mr. Mac Micking, to judge by the foregoing de- 
scription, and by what he asserts in another place, 
where he tells us that ‘‘ so far as regards personal 
strength and mental activity, they are much supe- 
rior to any of the Javanese or Malays I have seen 
in Java, or at Batavia and Singapore.”’ 

The character of the brown race is thus repre- 
sented by Mr. Mac Micking :— 


The most noticeable traits in the Philippine Indians 
appear to be their hospitality, good-nature, and bon- 
hommie which very many of them have. ‘Their tem- 
pers are quick ; but, like all of that sort, after effer- 
vescing, soon subside into quiet again. Very fre- 
quently have I been invited to enter their houses in 
the country, when loitering about during the heat of 
the sun, under the protection of an immense and 
thick sombrero which prevented me suffering much 
from the exposure ; and, on going into one of them, 
after the host or hostess had accommodated me with a 
seat on the banco of bamboo, a cigarillo, or the buyo, 
which is universally chewed by them, and composed 
of the betel nut and lime spread over an envelope of 
leaf, such as nearly all Asiatics use, has been offered 
by the handsome, though swarthy, hands of the 
hostess, or of a grown-up daughter : or, if their rice 
was cooking at the time, often have I been invited to 
share it, and have sometimes so made a most excellent 
and hearty meal, using the natural aid of the fingers 
in place of a spoon or other of the customary aids 
for eating. After eating they always wash their hands 
and mouths, so cleanly are their habits. So long as 
any white man behaves properly towards them, and 
treats them as human beings should be treated, their 
character will evince many good points ; but should 
they be beaten or abused without a cause, or for some- 
thing that they do not understand, as they but too 
frequently are when composing the crews of ships, 
the masters of which are seldom able to speak to them 
in their own language or in Spanish ; who can blame 
them if the knife is drawn from its sheath, and their 
own arm avenges the maltreatment of some brutal 
shipmaster or his mates at the wrong they have suf- 
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fered at their hands? In all I have seen or had to do 
with them they have never appeared as aggressors, 
and it has only been when the white men, despising 
their dark skins, have ventured on unjastifiable con- 
duct, that I have heard of their hands being raised to 
revenge it. When they know that they are in the 
wréng, however, should the harshest measures be used 
towards them, I have never known or heard of their 
having had recourse to the knife, and I have frequently 
seen them suffer very severe bodily chastisement 
for very slight causes of offence. _ They are easily kept 
in order by gentleness, but have spirit enough to re- 
sent ill-treatment if undeserved. Not long ago an 
instance of the kind happened to a person who has the 
character of being a violent and irascible man. He 
one day fell into a passion about something or other, 
and fastened his ill-nature and passion on an inoffen- 
sive servant who chanced to be near him at the 
time, and ended some abuse by ordering the man to go 
into a room, where he followed him, and after locking 
the door and putting the key into his pocket, took up 
a riding switch and began to flog the servant, who 
bore it for a while, until, losing his temper completely, 
he seized his master by the throat, and, taking the whip 
from him, administered with it quite as much casti- 
gation as he had himself received. Their general 
character is that of a good-natured and merry people, 
strongly disposed to enjoy the present, and caring 
little fur the future. 


The Philippine Islanders are a sober and tem- 
erate people, neither addicted to brandy nor opium. 
They are, however, passionately addicted to gam- 
ing, which chiefly takes the shape of cock-fighting. 
Mr. Mac Micking gives an amusing account of this 
propensity :— 


Among the amusements of the Indians the greatest 
is cock-fighting, for which they have a passion ; and 
nearly every native throughout the islands gratifies 
this taste by keeping a fighting-cock, which may be 
seen carried about with him, perched on his arm or a 
shoulder, in all the pride of a favorite of its master. 
During Sundays and feast-days, when no work is al- 
lowed to be done, nearly the half of the native popu- 
lation, if able to muster a few rials, repair to the vil- 
lage cockpit, to arrange some match for their favorite 
fowl, on which they will sometimes stake large 
amounts, or to see the sport of their neighbors. The 
privilege of opening a cockpit is an important source 
of revenue to the government, which farms it out to 
the highest bidder, who, I believe, has the power to 
stop fighting for money at any place within the limits 
of his district other than the privileged arena, for an 
admission to which he exacts a small charge from 
each person, which is the mode of reimbursing him- 
self for the amount paid to the government. This 
place is generally a large house, constructed of cana, 
wattled like a coarse basket, and surrounded by a high 
paling of the same description, which forms a sort of 
court-yard, where the cocks are kept waiting their 
turns to come upon the stage, should their owners 
have succeeded in arranging a satisfactory match. 
Passing across the yard, the door of the house, 
within which the matches come off, stands open : after 
entering and ascending the steps, the arena is before 
us, surrounded by seats sloping down from the wall 
towards it, so that every one may be able distinctly 
to witness the event. After the owners of the contend- 
ing cocks have walked into the ring and displayed 
them, each armed with a long and sharp steel spur, 
many critical opinions are expressed by the Indians ; 


' and the judgments of the old men, who are keen upon 


the sport, are worth hearing by the visitor. The 
spectator, having viewed the birds carefully, the bets 
are made, by calling one of the men who are con- 
stantly walking round the outside of the arena, for 
the purpose of arranging the amounts of bets ven- 
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tured on either of the birds. Giving him the money 
with which you back your opinion, he generally 
quickly finds, or may at the moment hold in his hand, 
the money ventured hy some one else on thre other 
cock, and apprizes you of the arrangement. But 
should your cock chance to be a favorite, and the 
broker be unable to arrange an equal bet against the 
other, he tells you so before the set-to begins, and re- 
turns your money if you are not disposed to give odds. 
In general the conflict does not last long: in from 
about two to five minutes after the set-to, one or 
other of the birds is pretty sure to be either killed or 
so badly wounded by the steel spur as to show he has 
had enough of it, and to give in. Until this happens, 
the utmost quietness is maintained by the people, and 
their intense interest is only shown by their out- 
stretched necks and eager looks, as well as by their 
muttered exclamations at the various stages of the 
fight ; at the end of which, of course, the gainers are 
noisy, and in high spirits at pocketing the money, 
which is heard clinking all round. The amount of 
money staked on the issue is never very large ; at 
least, I have not seen more than eighty or a hundred 
dollars staked in any cock-pit, and the usual bet is an 
ounce of gold, or nearly four pounds. Chance, in a 
great measure, appears to decide the event ; as an 
early blow with the sharp spur is quite sufficient to 
cripple the bird which receives it so much as to deter- | 
mine the fate of the battle. Quickness and game no 
doubt tell to some extent, but not very much. Of 
course, the breeding of cocks engages a good deal of 
attention by those interested in the amusement ; but 
with the details of it I am not acquainted. Many of 
the Indians, however, appear to be more fond of a 
good cock, and to display more anxiety about it, than 
would be shown by them to their wives and children, 
who are not objects of nearly so much attention. 





In any account of the. Philippine Islanders, the 
influence of the Christian priesthood is not to be 
overlooked. They effected the conquest; they 
keep it; and they will long preserve it to Spain 
after she has lost every other colony. After notic- 
ing some very palpable abuses in the administra- 
tion, Mr. Mae Micking makes, on this subject, 
the following judicious and instructive observa- 
tions :— 


Notwithstanding these abuses, however, the govern- 
ment of the people is on the whole much more effect- 
ive, and consequently better, than it is in many 
places of British India. No such thing was ever 
known as disaffection becoming so generally diffused 
among them as to lead to a rebellion of the people, or 
an attempt to shake off the leeches who suck them so 
deeply ; and this can only be attributed to the sway 
the priesthood have over the minds of the Indians, as, 
without their influence and aid, beyond a doubt, such 
an attempt would be made ; and, if it should ever 
come about, it would be no very difficult affair for the 
natives, if properly led, to overthrow the sway of the 
Spaniards, Although there is very little religion 
among the Indians, there is abundance of supersti- 
tious feeling, and fear of the padre’s displeasure ; in- 
deed, the church has long proved to be, upon the whole, 
by much the most cheap and efficacious instrument of 
good government and order that could be employed 
anywhere, so long as its influence has been properly 
directed. In the Philippines there appears to be little 
doubt but that it is one of the most beneficial that 
could be exerted as a medium for the preservation of 
good order among the people, who are admonished 
and taught to be contented, while it is not forgetful 
of their interests, as they very generally learn reading 
by its aid—so much of it, at least, as to enable them to 
read their prayer-books, or other religious manuals, 
There are very few Indians who are unable to read, and 


| both credulous and excitable. 





I have always observed that the Manilla men serving 
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on board of ships, and composing their crews, have 
been much oftener able to subscribe their names to the 
ship’s articles than the British seamen on board the 
same vessels could do, or even on board of Scottish 
ships, whose crews are sometimes superior men, so 
far as education is concerned, to those born in other 
parts of Great Britain. This fact startled me at first ; 
but it has been frequently remarked upon by people 
very strongly prejudiced in favor of white men, and 
who despise the black skins of Manilla men, regarding 
them as inferior beings to themselves, as many of our 
countrymen often do. : 


But the Christianity of the Philippine Islands, 
it must be admitted, is not without its disadvan- 
tages. The peuple are at least as superstitious as 
they are pious, while, at the same time, they are 
A memorable and 
frightful example of the effects of this character 
was displayed in 1820. In that year the Asiatic 
pestilence, for the first time, made its appearance 
in the Philippines, and, as usual in its first attack, 
accompanied by an appalling mortality. The na- 
tive inhabitants of Manilla, panic-stricken, were 
led to believe, it is alleged by the lower order of 
priests, that the poison had been wilfully intro- 
duced by foreign heretics, and they rose and mas- 
sacred many of the foreign Europeans, the first 
victims of their infatuated fury being two French 
naturalists, whose vials, with preserved insects 
and reptiles, were paraded in the streets as the act- 
ual poison imported by the malignants. The gov- 
ernment of the day, from cowardice or incapacity, 
was paralyzed, and simply looked on, doing noth- 
ing for its own honor, or the safety of the strangers. 
No such sanguinary tumult ever took place, or can 
be supposed possible to have taken place, in any 
other Asiatic population, whether, Hindu, Budd- 
hist, Chinese, or Mahomedan. Let the Christian 
priests of the Philippines explain the cause of so 
discreditable a difference. 

We may add, in corroboration of the account of 
the superior personal and mental endowments of the 
Philippine Islanders, a fact which is well known 
to all who have navigated the Indian Sea in ships 
manned by natives of Hindustan. Not one of these 
has ever been found to possess the firmness or 
knowledge necessary for the task of steering a ship, 
aud the quartermasters or steersmen are almost in- 
variably Christian natives of the Philippines, on 
double the pay of an Indian Jascar. 

The capacity of the Philippine Islands and their 
inhabitants may be inferred from the amount and 
variety of their produce. They feed, and feed well 
too, near three millions and a half of people, per- 
haps even five millions; and, besides doing so, they 
export largely. Nearly the whole foreign com- 
merce of the Philippines centres in the Port of 
Manilla, which arises, in some degree, from its 
natural convenience for trade, but perhaps fully as 
much from the idle and foolish restrictions of mu- 
nicipal law. Manilla, situated on the river Pasig, 
which, after a brief course, discharges the waters 
of a spacious navigable lake into the great bay that 
bears the same name as the town, contains a popu- 
lation of two hundred thousand souls, and stands to 
the Philippines in the same relation that Paris, Havre 
and Bordeaux, put together, do to all France. Its 
population is motley as to nation and color, consist- 
ing of Spaniards, Creoles, Mestizas, Indiaus of many 
nations, Chinese and half-bred Chinese, Anglo- 
Saxons, Frenchmen, and Germans. The whole 
government and the whole foreign commerce centre 
in it. Mr. Mac Micking furnishes us with a list of 
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the quantities, but not of the values, of eighteen of | native of the Philippines to be no better than that 
the staple articles exported from Manilla for the | of a native of Hindustan, the remuneration is about 
two years 1847 and 1850. We shall offer a few |six-fold as great. But the wages, however, are 
remarks on some of the most prominent articles. | the natural and inevitable ones in both cases. In 
In 1850, Manilla exported sugar to the amount | the one they are high, because the country, with 
of 28,740 tons, of which more than one half went ‘near three millions and a half of people, and popu- 
to Great Britain and her Australian colonies. A | lous China within a few days’ sail, is sti]l under- 
kind of hemp, the product of a banana or musa, is a | peopled ; and in the others they are low, because the 
peculiar product of the Philippines, and, by those | country is densely, perhaps over peopled. ‘Those 
who are capable of judging, considered excellent as | who have attempted tu become planters in the Phil- 
running rigging. In 1850, the quantity exported, | ippines have speculated on the importation of 
raw and wrought, amounted to 8,726 tons, of which | laborers from China, in the hope of reducing the 
6,390 tons went to the United States of America, | wages of labor ; just as the West Indians hope to 
and to Britain no more than 1,010 tous. We should | reduce wages by the importation of Coolies, A fri- 
not be surprised to hear that the running rigging | cans, and even Chinese. The expectation in both 
of the victorious American yacht was made of this; cases is equally vain and delusory. Double the 
very material. Tobacco is another large export | population contained either in the Philippines or 
of the Philippines, although under the pressure of | the Antilles would still leave abundance of fertile 
heavy taxation and government monopoly. The |land unoccupied. The population of the United 
quantity of cigars exported in 1850 was 73,439 | States is seven-fold what it was seventy-five years 
boxes, of 1,000 cigars each, while the quantity of | ago, but wages have undergone no fall. 
leaf tobacco was 42,629 quintals, of 102 poundseach.| With equal good feeling and sound philesophy, 
The cigars are chiefly made up by women, a factory ; Mr. Mac Micking observes :— 
giving employment to from 800 to 1,000, and the 
factories of the town of Manilla alone employing 
4,000 hands. The export of sapan, adyeing wood, 


These reasons make me loath to see the present sys- 
tem of small holdings changed, which would sever old 
. an, (, | and respectable ties, and would force the present in- 
most of which goes to Great Britain, amounted in dependent Indian cottage-farmer to seek employment 
1850 to 96,798 arrobas of twenty-five and one half | from the extensive cultivator, and, without gettin 
pounds each. The grass-cloth amounted in 1850} more work out of him in the course of a year, woul 
to 37,552 pieces, and of this 22,975 pieces went to | lower him in self-respect, and in the many virtues 
the United States, 13,252 to the continent of Eu- | which that teaches, without deriving any correspond- 
rope, and just 175 pieces to Great Britain. The | ent advantage to society. 


finest of the so-called grass-cloth is made from the| Wages will fall in both cases when the land is 
fibres of the leaf of the pine-apple, and hence called | fully aecupied, and the condition of the laborer is 
Piiia, and the coarsest, though still a very beauti- | deeriorated, but not until that shall happen; an 
ful fabric, from the fibres of a musa or banana. We | event not to be looked for under some centuries, and 
wonder much that the raw materials of both these | not desirable when it does come. 

articles have not been imported into this country,| ‘The Philippines can hardly be said to have had 
where the skill of our manufacturers would assur- any foreign trade before 1814. Their commerce 
edly soon convert them into fabrics at once beautiful | wos as jealously restrained as if the object were to 
and durable. The'quantity of coffee exported from | rush it as a public nuisance. A far more liberal 
Manilla in 1850 amounted to no more than 647,080 | system is now pursued, but still the foreign trade 
pounds, most of which went to France, where it is | ig burthened with many restraints equally foolish 
greatly esteemed ; and the indigo to no more than | and vexatious. Discriminating duties are levied, 
430,940 pounds, nearly the whole of which went to | not only on foreign goods, but on foreign ton- 
the United States. Gold is found in Lucon; and | page, and on goods imported in foreign tonnage. 
although much of the island is of voleanic forma-| No foreigner is allowed to hold land, unless he 
tion, the fact of the existence of this metal proves | marry a Spaniard or native of the islands. Some 
that primitive formations also belong to it. The | of the regulations have even a ludicrous character. 
quantity exported in 1850, as entered at the custom | Duties on goods are imposed, increasing with the 
house, was only 5,068 oz., but our author supposes facility of bringing them to market. On blue 
the actual quantity to be double this amount. Of | Manchester cotton twist, which is in much vogue 
the greatest export of all, rice, no account can be | with the natives, there is a heavy duty ; but on 
rendered ; because this alone is allowed to be ex- yellow, which the natives will not use, there is 
ported from any port near the place of production, | hone at all. Two articles only are expressly pro- 


and is not confined to Manilla. Most of it goes to | hibited, and they look strangely in company, “bibles 
China. 


. : and pocket-pistols.”’ 

The whole of the articles of export to which we g ypent wee by strongly recommending Mr. 
have alluded, with many more which are consumed | yfa¢ Micking’s instructive and amusing book, evi- 
on the spot, are the products of the labor of the | dently the work of a man of the world, of a man of 
native proprietors of the soil from their little patches 


7 sense, and of an intelligent merchant. 
of land ; and, with the exception of China, we doubt . g 
whether the peasantry of any other country in Asia : 
would do so much, There are no large estates ee = 
cultivated fur a proprietor by day-laborers. They lished at intervals of a fortnight. The initial volume 
have been tried, and failed ; in consequence, it is | ombraces selections from Dickens’ Household Words, 
alleged, of the high price of labor, and the difficulty | t> which the title of ‘* Home and Social Philosophy” 


of procuring men to work for hire. The wagesof | has been fitly given, and its successors are to extend 
day-laborers, when they can be procured, is a quarter | the selections to the Stories and Every-Day Topics 
of a dollar, or 13d. a day, which is nearly, as far|embraced in the same periodical, A ‘‘ Humorous 
as we remember, the wages of Jabor in Jamaica. | Series’’ will follow, and, altogether, we shall have a 
For the amount of labor performed 13d. a day is no | very pleasant little library of it, at the nominal cost 
doubt high wages; for, suppusing the labor of a | of twenty-five cents a volume.—V. ¥. Times. 
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From the Morning Chronicle. 
SIR EDWIN LANDSEER’S DOGS.* 


WE have before us a series of engravings, pub- 
lished by Mr. Maclean, of the Haymarket, from the 
celebrated dog pictures of SirEdwin Landseer. The 
plates are all upon steel, they convey exact impres- 
sions of the original paintings, and are elaborated 
with the nicest mechanical delicacy. ‘The engraver, 
in all instances save one, is Mr. Davey. The 
** Good Doggie’’ alone is from the burin of Mr. 
Thomas Landseer. 

It will be generally admitted that Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s animal pictures constitute of themselves 
a distinct and individual school of art. Previous 
painters had generally been content to represent the 
form and features of the animal delineated, without 
seeking to catch and reproduce that subtle expres- 
sion, not only of face, but often of limb, which fre- 
quently lends to dumb brutes their real character 
and individual degree of intelligence. Landseer 
went far deeper than any of his predecessors into 
the study of brute physiognomy. He became, in 
fact, the Lavater of the beasts ; and in the faces of 
the animals produced by his pencil you read—al- 
most as clearly as if from the page of nature—the 
distinct and individualized expression of the speci- 
men presented. Nor is this happy faculty of 
catching up the character of the face, the very cock 
of the ears, and the very gleam of the eye, the 
only quality which stamps Sir Edwin’s pictures 
with their peculiar value. Of course all the world 
knows how he paints textyres—how the glancing 
pile of a well-kept horse, the silken curls of a well- 
washed spaniel, the shaggy coat of a wiry terrier, 
and—not less remarkable—the clotted and lumpy 
appearance of the fleece of a Highland sheep, have 
all been reproduced upon the canvass, absolutely as 
though in a mirror. But the artist has another 
strange faculty of representing peculiar gaits, and 
odd manners of locomotion, of animals. By some 
cantrip of the pencil, he conveys to you the notion 
of the exact amble of a horse, or the flight of a 
bird, although, of course, you can only see them as 
they would appear at one certain moment of their 
progress. Take, as an example, a picture exhib- 
ited in the Exhibition of last year, if we remember 
right, and called the Forester’s Wife, or the For- 
ester’s Daughter. There, in the background, a 
crane is represented as just rising into the air from 
the mossy borders of a Highland loch. Everybody 
who knows anything atall of the habits of the bird 
will recognize in an instant, from the position and 
apparent motion of the wings, the style of the crea- 
ture’s flights—the ponderous flaps and laboring 
jerks with which it raises itself from the ground 
and gathers headway, ere the big hollow wings 
become inflated Jike parachutes, as it sails horizon- 
tally in the air. Luandseer’s animal pictures are, 
thea, characterized by three distinct sets of pecu- 
liarities. He paints the form and coat of the crea- 
ture to perfection ; he catches and reproduces its 
gait in motion, or its really natural attitude at rest; 
and he represents with the most curious happiness 
the perfect expression of the creature’s face—its 
fierceness or sullenness, playfulness or stolidity, 
with the very depth and essence of meaning visible 


* “Ton Dog, from Malta,”? “There is no place like 
Home,” “ Dignity and Impudence,”’ “ Her Majesty’: fa- 
vorite Terrier and Macaws, &c.,” “ Laying down the 
Law,”’ “ Lady and Spaniels,””—Puinted by Sir E. Landseer, 
Maclean, Haymarket. 
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in its eyes and in the working of the nerves and 
muscles of the countenance. In the first respect 
Landseer immeasurably outstrips all competitors ; 
in the two latter he can hardly be said to have any. 
Herring’s animal pictures are good bits of manipu- 
lation, but ‘* soul,’’ or whatever dumb beasts have 
as a substitute, ‘ is wanting there.” 

Of course, dogs have formed the favorite subjects 
of a painter fond of reproducing animal life, and 
bringing out the highest phase of animal intelli- 
gence with which his sitters were gifted.  ** ag 
servant a dog,”’ said Sydney Smith, when Sir Ed- 
win proposed to paint him, ‘‘ that thou shouldst do 
this thing ?’’ and, admirable as the artist’s human 
faces and figures are, somehow we think we prefer 
the quadrupeds. Titania, in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream picture, was lovely, yet we would 
have sacrificed the Queen of Fairyland and all her 
fays for these two wonderful white rabbits with 
pink eyes. At all events, Sir Edwin’s dogs have 
generally more expression in them, more intelli- 
gence, and more mind, than most portrait-painters’ 
men and women. Look at the “ Portrait of a 
Gentleman’’ on the Academy’s walls—a blank face 
sticking out of a coat with the usual appurtenances 
and a curtain and a pillar in the background, while 
beside him there hangs one of Sir Edwin’s dogs, 
and tell us which you think the noblest creature of 
the twain—the ‘dumb brute’? or the ‘ gentle- 
man ?”’ 

Sir Edwin has been accused of attaining these 
efforts of intelligence by exaggerating the natural 
expressions of his dogs’ faces, and endowing them 
with a semi-human look, which it is contended the 
animals do not really possess. If there be anything 
in the imputation, it applies only to those half- 
sportive subjects which the French call pictures of 
Fantaisie, and in which animals are represented as 
performing human functions. One of these lies 
before us—‘* Laying down the Law ;” and al- 
though it is, we believe, a favorite with the artist, 
we, for our own part, cannot but rank it as amongst 
the lowest of his works, and purely for this reason, 
that the expression of the principal dog—the white 
pood]le—is overstrained, with the intention of making 
him look like a doughty lord chancellor in a wig— 
a poor conceit, we think, and wholly unworthy of 
the genius of the artist. No, Sir Edwin, let your 
dogs be dogs, every inch and every glance. They 
have no need to borrow their looks of intelligence 
from lawyers. The notion of grafting one upon 
the other may be very successfully pursued by peo- 
ple whocan do no better. The ‘* Comical Creatures 
from Wurtemberg,”’ in the Exhibition, were very 
clever, very funny, very capital. The gentleman 
who formed them was an excellent caricaturist, but 
he who stuffed the figure of the ** Gorged Falcon” 
was an artist. 

We glance again, however, upon the ‘* Laying 
down the Law,”’ and then we ask is the expression 
of intelligence in this picture of fantaisie after all 
so profound and so intense as we have it in many 
reproductions of dogs, done with literal and spiritual 
truth? We have not before us visibly, but we have 
just as elearly in our own mind, the inimitable 
picture of the bull-dog, called ‘* Low Life.” 
Was ever anything more real—was ever anything 
more expressive? A low man would not express 
the idea of ‘ low life” half so well. That dog is 
the essence of greasy vulgarity, and yet he is a 
dog every inch and every hair of him. His eyes, 
half shut and winking, are ** ]low’’—his tongue 
lazily curled out of his greasy chops, is ‘* low’’— 
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his clumsy knotted legs are ‘‘ low’’—his ungainly 
inturned toes are ‘* low’’—and behind him stands a 
air of boots, stubborn, squat, squab coarse boots, 
irredeemably and hopelessly ‘* low.’? The whole 
picture, in fact, dog and accessuries, presents the 
most perfect idea of ‘‘ low’’ comfort and ungainly 
free-and-easyism that ever was put upon canvass, 
and yet you cannot point to one touch of the brush 
that is not literally and absolutely true to nature. 
A prime favorite with Sir Edwin is the High- 
land terrier. And rightlyso. Whether he be the 
wisest of the dogs or no—and he has strong claims 
to the palm of intelligence over all his race—he 
looks the wisest. As Pitt wondered whether there 
ever was a man so wise as Thurlow looked, so we 
may wonder whether there ever was a dog so 
sensible, acute, and shrewdly divining as a fine 
Skye terrier appears to be. See those black eyes 
—how they sparkle and gleam with intelligence, 
and generally, too, with affection! Look down into 
their depths, so shrewd and quickly appreciative— 
like the motto of the good Lord Douglas—* Tender 
and true.’? Speak to the little fellow. If he does 
not understand you, he is trying to do so. Look 
how he gathers his little wits to listen and to com- 
rehend, How he arches up his ears, so as not to 
oes a sound, and gives his head a smart shake, as 
if to put his tiny brain in order. James Hogs, 
looking wistfully into his collie’s eyes, as the dog 
gazed fondly up to him, imagined that man was the 
god of the dog. Ifso, then the dog stands above 
his quadruped peers, as man above the beasts ; and 
certainly, in the canine rank, the terrier, little as 
he is, takes the foremost place. Mere sporting 
dogs, it may be observed, have no great claim to 
intelligence. A pointer’s or a beagle’s head is 
fit for nothing but hanging up in the hall amid 
“Winners of the Derby’ and “ Pullings up to 
unskid.’? The greyhound is not much better ; but 
Landseer, availing himself of the aristocratic ele- 
gance of outline of the creature’s head, and the 
slim beauty of his limbs, has frequently introduced 
him as typifying ‘* high life’? with great success. 
Still there is no moral breadth or raciness about 
the creature’s visage. The bull-dog, again, has an 
expressive face, without being in the least intelli- 
gent. You see that he is a character, without 
being an exalted one. The mastiff has a noble 
face, with a broad and bulky expanse of brain, and 
an expression of calm power, diguity and strength, 
a good portion of which is, perhaps, to be attributed 
to the massiveness of the jaws, and the evident ap- 
pearance of vast muscular capability. Strength in 
repose is always an essential element of dignity, 
and that the mastiff possesses in perfection. He is 
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mering of that shrewdness which characterizes the 
terrier—a sort of homespun knowingness, coming 
up bashfully out of the depths of his brain. The 
sheep dog, if we can believe the stories told of ‘it, 
possesses in a greater degree the faculty of under- 
standing human speech than any other four-footed 
creature. A shepherd in the Highland or Border 
hills will give his dog a regular series of instruc- 
tions as to where he is to drive the sheep. The 
animal will look up patiently into his master’s face 
the while, and then start off to do his duty. Hogg 
tells a number of, we fear, rather over-marvellous 
stories in this respect; but the well-authenticated 
instances of the extraordinary sagacity of the dog, 
particularly in all that concerns the management 
of a hill flock of sheep, are beyond a doubt. Sir 
Edwin Landseer has given a true and beautiful 
portrait of a collie’s head in his ‘* Poor Doggie.”’ 

The plates before us are one and all well-known. 
The first is ** The Lion Dog from Malta—the last 
of his tribe.” This is rather a portrait of a speci- 
men than a picture of a race. ‘The tiny lion dog 
is apparently of a diminutive poodle species, being 
hardly bigger than the head of the majestic New- 
foundland against which he is lying. ‘The intro- 
duction of the former was exceedingly well judged. 
The Maltese animal has as little of the dog look in 
his face—of the peculiar, mild, and open expression 
of the dog—as the Newfoundland is bountifully en- 
dowed with the true canine character. The little 
creature, on the contrary, has a pert, monkeyfied 
grin, peering out from beneath its long silky hair, 
which puts you in mind of a marmoset or chim- 
panzee. ‘ The Lion Dog of Malta” is the last of 
his tribe ; and curious in some respects although 
he be, and much as ladies would covet him for 
looking out of the window of a brougham in the 
Park, we are not sorry his race is drawing to a 
close. He looks somewhat like a weazened and 
enervated poodle, who has Jost all his better 
faculties from a long course of debauchery and 
riotous living. 

Let him give place to a couple of terriers. Al- 
most every reader will remember the look, so piti- 
ful and so earnest, half-terror, half-appeal, which 
the little terrier casts upon the stern master who 
ruthlessly orders him into his kennel, rudely 
knocked up from an old barre]. You see nothing of 
the stern master, but you know he is there. You 
| can read his presence in the terrier’s attitude, and 
| translate his language in those supplicating eyes. 
| How one encouraging tone would change the aspect 
}of the animal into a bound and a tossing head, 
| gleaming with joy. Butno. ‘To your kennel, 
| dog’’—** There is no place like home.” 











the king of dogs—not intellectually, but the king | ‘* Dignity and Impudence’’ are portrayed by a 
so far as regal port and stateliness can crown a| noble mastiff, looking out as placidly as Jove from 
king, and so may well find favor in Sir Edwin’s | heaven, from the frame of his kennel ; while acon- 
eyes. ‘The character of the mastiff’s head applies | foundedly smart, slangy, dissipated scamp of a ter- 
in no small degree to that of the Newfoundland. rier sticks forth his perked-up visage, cheek by 
The latter is calm and dignified, but with perhaps | jowl with the grand old big fellow—a grin upon 
more mildness and humanity of expression breath- | his lip—a grin upon the point of his protruding 
ing through the soft, lustrous eyes, while the | tengue—a grin in his merry, ill-behaved black eyes 
smaller and weaker jaw is not so suggestive of \—a grin in even every hair upon his impudent mug. 
fierce gripes and crackling bones. The collie or} Who can furget Leech’s wonderful adaptation of 
sheep dog must be studied to be appreciated. At this masterly picture'—a solemn face, beaming 
first sight he appears a sufficiently common-place | with grave intellect and self-reliant might, con- 
eur; but he is far from that, and may, indeed, in | trasted with a peering, blinking little ugly human 
his own peculiar sphere, take rank with the terrier. | mouth—the personification of the audacity which 
Landseer has studied the collie well, and faithfully | would have undertaken the building of St. Paul's, 
reproduced him. He has the softest and the the command of the Channel fleet, or the operation 
meekest eyes of all dogs, and yet, if you watch | for lithotomy—all at a moment’s notice. 

them long and well, and talk to him, and get him| ‘Islay, her Majesty’s favorite Terrier, with 
to look at you, you will not fail to perceive a glim-! Macaw Love Birds, and Spaniel Puppy,” make a 
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charming group, and one which every amateur of 
print-shop windows knows full well. The macaw, 
consummately painted, the eyes and claws in par- 
ticular being wonderfully given, holds in one foot 
atempting piece of biscuit ; the love birds upon the 
same perch look timidly on. Islay, below, raises 
his supplicating paws, and more supplicating eyes, 
for a crumb, while the spaniel puppy, having 
neither age to give him wisdom, nor Scotch blood 
to give him foresight, contents himself with the 
unprofitable task of gnawing a feather. 

*¢ The Good Doggie”’ is a handsome sheep dog— 
affection and good nature beaming charmingly out 
of his eager eyes and open mouth and caressing 
tongue, 
ness of the tone in which some one has said, ‘* good 
doggie,’’ and, with his honest heart leaping and 
beating at the praise, would fain show his gratitude 
and devotion. You almost hear his quick panting, 
_and the scratching of his eager feet. 

The two last plates upon our list are—‘* Laying 
down the Law,” of which we have already spoken, 
and ‘* Lady and Spaniels.”’ 


He has heard and appreciated the kind- | 


The former is con- | 
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tutes no valid plea for indifference, inasmuch as 
there are channels of intercommunication which 
may be available for acquiring and diffusing light. 
The intimate relations which the Tract Society 
sustains to the German interest, and the abundant 
sources of information it enjoys, impose on us the 
obligation to keep the American public apprized 
of the peculiar dangers of the Germans. In dis- 
charging this trust, we ask attention to the latest 
phase of the false philosophy of Germany—athe- 
istic socialism. 

Rationalism began its ravages in Germany a 
hundred years ago, degenerating into Pantheism 
about twenty-five years since, under the auspices 
of Fichte, Hegel, and other philosophers. Pan- 
theism ultimately passed from the schools to the 
popular mind, and assumed there a grosser and 
more hideous form than its philosophical origin- 
ators ever intended. About five years ago this 
| ranker type of Pantheism—‘* Young Hegelianism”’ 
}—ripened into avowed atheism. From resolving 
| everything into Deity, the transition was easily 
made to the opposite pole of error—the explicit 








summately clever, but tricky and exaggerated, and | denial of the very being of a personal God and a 
therefore unworthy of Landseer. No other artist! personal immortality. ‘Thus briefly may be traced 
could have done it so well, but it was not worth | the progress of error in a country which but a few 
Landseer’s while to have done it at all; just as it| years ago boasted its freedom from the atheism of 
would not be worth Sir Bulwer Lytton’s while to| France, but which may now be regarded as the 
write a pantomime, even supposing him able to do | stronghold of infidelity. 
it. Let us cultivate imagination and fancy as much| Monstrous as is this doctrine, it has spread far 
as we may, but let us leave burlesque to those who | and wide among the Germans. Among the politi- 
are fit for nothing better. cal refugees who have reached this country, hun- 
The ‘* Lady and Spaniels”’ is another well-known | dreds are professed atheists. They glory in having 
print. The Jady reclines back on silken cushions, | outgrown the nursery tales of a Supreme Being 
glossy and bright, but not glossier than the curling, governing the universe. ‘There is no God”? is 
pile of the three attendant lap-dogs—one nestling in , their watchword, and the theme of public harangues . 
her bosom, one coiled beside her, one couched, | at their Hoboken summer conventicle, and at their 
with long ears hanging beside its bright keen eyes, | three places of Sabbath meeting in the city of New 
ready to leap and gambol in its playfulness. ‘The| York. In whatever form the gospel is presented 
lady’s face is in profile—clearly and eloquently cut | to them, they indignantly scorn it, with the remark, 
—with her long rich hair falling in braided masses | ‘ 1 have done with that.” 
on the pillow. Leaning back in all the luxury of | If it be inquired whether these theories concern 
repose, she is reading with interest, but not anxiety, | real life, we answer, Yes, deeply. Atheism has 
an open letter. ‘The whole atmosphere is one of | become married to socialism of so rank and wild a 
calm and refinement, and the petted, yet not pam-/| character, as would revolt the American or even 
pered, spaniels, form a charming group. the French school of reformers. They declaim 
Beautiful, however, as are Sir Edwin Landseer’s | against ‘‘ property,”? denounce the marriage insti- 
pet dags, his spaniels, and his lion dog, we cannot| tution, and raise the unblushing ery of anarchy. 
but give a hearty and energetic preference to his | One of the organs of this infamous school exclaims, 
delineations of the nobler species of the race. |‘* Down with all restraints which the prevailing, 
Give us the terrier, shrewd, clever, and affection- | cursed system throws around woman. Down with 
ate; the mastiff in his noblest development, grave, |the church! Down with that lie about religion! 
foud, and dignified ; the Newfoundland, as fond, | Long live universal anarchy!’? We will not pol- 
and, if less dignified, more sportive ; the collie, |lute our columns by inserting the translations now 
fond, sagacious, and with a touch of Scotch pawki- | before us of the almost Satanie paragraphs with 
ness in his sagacity—give us these—or, rather, as | which the paper in question is filled. We doubt 
we should hardly know what to do with them when | if the press, in the ** Reign of Terror,’’? was more 
we got them—give us Sir Edwin Landseer’s por- | utterly profligate and abandoned than some of the 
traits of them; and we well know that, so far as; German papers now issued in New York. 
human art ean go, we are looking on the noblest} Indeed, with the exception of most of the papers 
expressions of the noblest of the lower animals. published in Pennsylvania, and a few other honora- 
ble exceptions, the German newspapers in this 
country avail themselves of every opportunity to 
assail evangelical, earnest, decided Christianity, 
by scoffing at the Bible, missionary, and tract en- 
terprises, and especially by attacking the Sabbath. 
And since the new atheistic ‘* development,” sev- 
eral able weekly or daily papers have sprung into 
being in New York, Philadelphia, and other cities, 
making-no secret of their atheism. Their literary | 
talent secures a circulation beyond the confines of 
atheistic sympathies. One of these journals is 
edited by a man once a Jesuit, who still continugs 
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We love the Germans. Their character and 
history as a nation inspire respect. Their politi- 
cal wrongs and religious vagaries awaken sympa- 
thy. ‘Their growing importance, as a component 
part of our population, compels attention to the 
influences operating to form their character in 
their new home. Difference of language consti- 
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to preach in a rationalistic church, and to advertise 
services, marriages, and baptisms! 

Alas for the countrymen of Luther and Neander! 
Lately, as compared with other kingdoms of the 
continent, a religious nation, how is Germany be- 
coming the hot-bed of error! And how gloomy 
the future of the father-land! Her thinking men 
anticipate a dreadful harvest from the seeds of 
error and perverted truth sowing broad-cast over 
that fair field. They say: * Wogland had her 
revolution in the seventeenth century; France in 
the eighteenth; Germany will have hers in the 
nineteenth ; and the German revolution will exhibit 
more awful scenes of bloodshed and anarchy than 
the French.’’ The socialists, also, in their books 
and poems, frequently speak of *‘ a great day of 
vengeance,’ when ‘* the last king will be hung 
with the entrails of the last priest,’’ when the ** red 
banner’’ will float over rivers of blood; and then 
peace and joy will triumph! 

Alas for our country, that it must receive the 
influx of such an emigration, and that the feeble 
band of evangelical Germans must be exposed to 
the assaults of such an enemy! ‘Thank God, there 
are evangelical Germans in considerable and in- 
creasing numbers among us. Let us throw around 
them the arms of fraternal sympathy, and extend 
to them the ready hand of communion and support. 
And let every spiritual weapon for the overthrow 
of error and the establishment of Christ’s kingdom 
be freely employed now and constantly, until Amer- 
ican freedom and evangelical piety shall become 
the heritage of every immigrant German. 
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Tur eminent place attained by Sir James Stephen 
among contributors to the leading periodicals of the 
day has prepared us for any exhibition of his rare 
taste and talent. His appointment three years ago 
to the Chair of History at Cambridge—a chair which 
Professor Smythe, the friend and rival of Dr. Arnold, 
had filled with such acknowledged ability—was the 
signal of new triumphs. . History was a favorite 
theme. Readers of the ‘‘ Essay on the Port Royal- 
ists’? need no information about the historical charms 
and graphic fidelity of the writer. The fact that 
among the best judges the performance was long 
ascribed to Macaulay, is the best evidence of its elo- 
quence and power. When nominated to the Cam- 
bridge professorship, Sir James experienced much 
difficulty in determining what era of history, or the 
history of what country should furnish the text of his 
lectures. Consultation, however, with Dr. Whewell, 
the distinguished writer on Moral and Physical Sci- 
ence, and with other friends, among whom was Mr. 
Macaulay, elicited advice so entirely agreeable to his 
own predilections, that the History of France was 

itched upon, and became the subject of a course of 
ectures, memorable, in the annals of the University, 
for their brilliant finish and nicety of critical investi- 
gation. In the published volume, of course, there are 
numerous passages omitted in the oral delivery, be- 
cause of the limited time allotted by the college roster 
to each lecture. A yet finer polish has, if possible, 
been added by subsequent retirement and labor ; and 
the result is, not one elaborate work, but a series of 
elaborate works, treating of different points ‘connected 
with the general subject of French history. The 
whole may be well divided, independently of the di- 
vision into twenty-four lectures, into Essays upon the 
Period of Transition from Roman to Capetian Rule ; 
the Anti-Feudal Influences of the Middle Ages ; In- 
fluences operating upon the Monarchical System ; the 
States General ; Finances and the Power of the Purse ; 
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the Religious Wars; the Power of the Pen; the 
Absolutism of the Monarchy under Henry IV., Louis 
XIIL, and Louis XIV., and a Comparison between 
the French and the English Monarchies, The bare re- 
capitulation of titles can give very little idea of the 
delightful attributes of the matter and style. The 
scholar and general reader will, of course, procure 
the volume. Harper & Brothers publish a very ele- 
gant reprint in octavo.—WV. Y. Times. 


** Wesley and Methodism’? is the title of the latest 
work of Isaac Taylor, recently reproduced by the 
Harper Brothers. ‘The earlier writings of Mr. Taylor, 
the ‘* Natural History of Enthusiasm,’’ and of ‘* Fa- 
naticism,’’ fixed his reputation as an always profound 
and frequently obscure logician, a schoolman of the 
nineteenth century, too frequently lost in the mazes 
of metaphysical reasoning. ‘The earnest religious 
meaning of his books, nevertheless, lent them an 
extraordinary degree of popularity ; and they were 
doubtless read ten times where they were compre- 
hended once. For many years Mr. Taylor has pro- 
duced nothing new. His advanced age and the meas- 
ure of fame already acquired, were regarded as 
competent dissuasives from further labors ; and his 
admirers had almost ceased to look for*more, when it 
was announced that a work analytic of Methodism 
was under way, and pretty near ready for the press. 
And the present is the work. 

Of its character we shall not attempt to give an 
opinion. The following proposition, laid down in 
chapter first, is, perhaps, the best indication of the 
general scope ; and furnishes at the same time a slight 
taste of the general quality. 


Christianity being true, without abatement, in its own 
sense, Methodism, as a general development of its princi- 
pal elements, must be religiously regarded as such; while 
yet it may be open to exceptions on many grounds as the 
product of minds more good and fervent than always 
well-ordered. 


The author, in brief, considers the Wesleyan move- 
ment as similar in character, though not of equal 
importance, with the Lutheran movement of the six- 
teenth century ; and as forming a part of the great 
forward tendency of the religious element which shall 
finally bring the whole human family beneath its 
sway. 

The estimate of the gieat Wesley is perhaps as 
impartial as could be wished, and does full justice to 
one who ranks among the most extraordinary men of 
his age. A strong, massive, decided character like 
his, requires such a pen as Taylor’s to characterize it. 
—wN. Y. Times. 


Heapiey’s new book, “‘ The Old Guard of Nrpo- 
leon,’’ has been from Scribner’s press some weeks. 
With characteristic vividness and energy of style, he 
has given us clear glances at the domestic life and 
personal habits of that renowned phalanx which was 
the right arm of Napoleon’s strength. The power 
which the Old Guard wielded—its military renown, 
and the vast schemes in which it played so tremen- 
dous a part, give its history peculiar fascination. Of 
the battles it fought, moreover, we have already de- 
scriptions enough. The world is familiar with them. 
But of the composition, character, discipline, and 
daily life of the Old Guard we know little, and those 
are precisely the points of most immediate interest. 
Mr. Headley’s book cannot fail to have a universal 
popularity. It embraces but one volume—and is full 
of that life and vigor which mark his style. He has 
seized upon the points essential to the sketch, and gives 
us the picture at a few strokes. Like all his works, 
it is graphic, energetic, and in the highest degree 
interesting. It is elegantly printed and contains nu- 
merous illustrations from a French work to which Mr. 
H. acknowledges his obligations for much of the mate- 
rial for his book.— A. ¥- Times. 











